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RYSTAL PALACE.—NEXT WEEK.—CONTINU- 
ATION of the very successful OPERA PERFORMANCES, COUNTY 
CRICKET MATCH, &c., &c.—Palace and Grounds in glorious summer beauty. 
NDA . ° ose ose Batre’'s ** BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 
TUESDAY... “LUCI DI LAMMERMOOR” (English text.) 
THURSDAY eed ooo eve a tn * BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, County Cricket Matches—Kent v. Surrey. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Popular Opera Performances. 

—‘*BOHEMIAN GIRL” and “LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR,” Monpay, 

Turspay, and Taurspay next. Characters by Messrs. George Perren, Theodore 
Distin, Corri, Mesdames Blanche Cole, Annie Goodall, &c. One Shilling Days. 

MONDAY to FRIDAY, One Shilling Days. 

SATURDAY, GRAND SUMMER CONCERT and PROMENADE. Admission 
by 28. 6d. tickets, purchasable beforehand ; by payment on the day, 5s.—The new 
June Guinea Season Tickets admit to all the above as well as to the great fétes in 
contemplation for next two months, and generally, until 1st June, 1870. May be 
purchased at Palace Entrances, Exeter Hall, and usual Agents. 


THE ORATORIO CONCERTS. — 
“ST. PAUL 


Ox WEDNESDAY, JUNE Site. AT E1gut o'cLock, 
MENDELSSOBN’S “ST. PAUL.” 


At ST. JAMHES’S HALL, 

Mapame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON. Mpiux. DRASDIL. 
Ma. SIMS REEVES. Mr. MONTEM SMITH. Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
Mr. CHAPLIN HENRY. Mr. BEALE. 

350 PERFORMERS. 

Conductor - - - Mr. BARNBY. 


Tickets, 1s., 28., 38., 5s., and 10s. 6d. May be had at Novello, Ewer, & Co.'s, 
1, Berners Street, W., and 35, Poultry, E.C.; the princijal Musicsellers; and 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall 


| OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 














Uxver Tug IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. . 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
IiiS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Eart or Dup.ey. 

The NEXT PUBLIC REHEARSAL open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at the INSTITUTION, on TUESDAY next, the 8th, 
commencing at Two o'clock, under the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusixs. 

WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 

Royat Acapemy or Music, 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


HOLBORN THEATRE. 


BARRY SULLIVAN, Sore Lessee anp ManaGer. 


LEGITIMATE SUCCESS. 
SIXTH WEEK OF 
MON HY. 
EVERY EVENING AT 7.30, 


THE MISTRESS OF THE MILL. 


At 8 o'clock, Lord Lytton’s Great Play, 


MONEY. 


Supported by the fullowing celebrated Artists :—viz. 
Cowper, George Honey, W. H. Stephens, Chas, C 
W. Arthur, and E. Dyas, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 
Charles Horsman, 


Barry Sullivan, J. C. 
A. Bernard, Lin Rayne, 
Miss Louisa Thorne, and Mrs, 






Box Office open daily from 10 till 5. 








QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
ISS CLINTON FYNES has the honour to announge 


that she will give her ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, on Tavrspar, the 
10th of June, 1869. ‘To commence at ha!f-past two o'clock, on which occasion she 
will be assisted by the following artists :—Vocalists—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Bessie 
Emmett, Mr. Harley Vinning (his first appearance), and Mr. Vernon Rizby. Instre- 
mentalists—Violin, Madame Norman-Neruda( whose performances atthe Philharmonic 
Society Concerts have been the theme of universal admiration throughout the musical 
world) ; clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; flute, Mr. A. Collard; violoncello, Mr; Aylward; 
and pianoforte, Miss Clinton Fynes. Conductors, Mr. G. H. Robinson and Mr, 
William Thomas. Tickets—Stalls numbered, 10s. 6d.; Family Tickets (to admit 
three), One Guinea; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Back Seats, 3s., and 2s, To be had at the 
Rooms; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond 
Street ; and of Miss Clinton Fynes, 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 


THE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION 

(established 1859)—Miss J. Wells, Miss Eyles, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Coates, and 
Mr. Lawler — Mr. LAND, Director —will give, by desire, THREE EXTRA 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON GLEE and MADRIGAL CONCERTS, at Sr. 
James’s Hatt, June 10th, 17th, and 24th. Tickets, 5s., 38,, 2s., and 1s., of Mr, 
Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street, and Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall. 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square, Miss 
HELEN HOGARTH (Mrs. R. C. Roney) begs to announce that her GRAND 
EVENING CONCERT will take place on Satvrvay, June 12th, to commence at 
Half-past Seven. Vocalists—Mesdames Bodda-Pyne (Miss Louisa Pyne), Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Liebhart, Enequist, Edith Wynne, Fanny Holland, Berry-Greening, 
Weiss, F. Crellin (Miss Susan Pyne), Sisters Clara and Rosamunde Doria, Thaddeus 
Wells, and Madame Suinton-Dolby ; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Frank Elmore, Ciabatta, 
Frank Crellin, London Glee and Madrigal Union, and Herr Reichardt. Instru- 
mentalists—Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Willem Coenen, Miss Madeline Schiller, M. 
Sainton, Mr, J. B. Chatterton, John Thomas, and Signor Piatti. Conductors— 
Signor Li Calsi, Mr. Blumenthal, Mr. W. Ganz, Mr. William Carter Herr Leh- 
meyer, and Mr. Benedict. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 7s. 6d. ; Unreserved, 5s. ; 
Orchestra, 2s. Tickets to be obtained at all the principal Musicsellers, and of 
Madame Roney, 10, Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park. 




















UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


DLLE. BONDY begs to announce that her MORN- 
ING CONCERT vill take piace at the Hanover Square Rooms, Tus Day, 
June 5th, to commence at three o’clock. Vocalists—Mdlle, Liebhart, Miss Wolfe, 
Herr Reichardt; Violin, Mr, Henry Holmes; violoncello, Signor Piatti; pianoforte, 
Malle. Bondy. Conductor, Herr Wm. Ganz. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Family Tickets (to 
admit three), One Guinea. Tickets to be had of Messrs. Chappell & Co., New 
Bond Street ; Cocks, Burlington Street; Schott & Co., Regent Street; Mr. Hall, at 
the Rooms; and of Mdlle. Bondy, No. 15, Albany Street, Regent's Park. 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY, Brezrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street.—President, Mr. BENEDICT. Director, Herr SCHUBERTH.— 
Season 1869. FOURTH CONCERT, on Tvuespay next, June 8th (Weber’s and 
ye mere compositions). The following members will appear. Vocalists — 
rg Burrington, Marie Dolby, Marie Collins, Annie Collins, Messrs. Frank 
Imore, Kentchen, and Herr Duvernay. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Mesdames 





hee and Fellner, and Herr Schrattenholz; violin, Herr Yung; violoncello, Herr 
Roget ie Herr Schuberth. Tickets at Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, 








Unper THe IuMEDIATE PATRONAGE oF 
Their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDG E. 
His Serene Highness the PRINCE OF TECK, and 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS MARY OF TECK. 


R BENEDICT’S THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
CONCERT, Jone 23rd, St. James's Hatt, To commence at Half-past One 
precisely.—Sofa and Balcony Stalls, £1 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. Tickets at the 
principal Libraries and Musicsellers, at Austin’s Ticket Office, and of Mr. Benedict, 
2, Manchester Square, W. 


ISS EMMA BUER’S FIRST CONCERT, Wepyes- 

pay Evente, June 16th, Hanover Square Rooms. Vocalists — Miss 

Robertine Henderson, Hiss Annie Edmonds, Miss Marion Severn of the R.A.M. (by 

permission), and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Pianoforte, Miss Emma Buer and Mr, Walter 

Macfarren; violin, Mr, Henry Holmes; vicloncello, Signor Piatti. Conductor, 

Mr. Walter Macfarren. Tickets, 7s. and 5s., at the Musicsellers, and Miss Emma 
Buer, 34, Blomfield Street, Maida Hill. 
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HE MISSES JEWELL beg to announce that their 
ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will take place at the Hanovgr Squarg 
Rooms, on Fripay, June 11, under the patronage of H.R.H. Tae Princsss Louisa, 
when they will be assisted by Madame Patey, Miss Marion Severn, R,A.M. (by per- 
mission), Messrs. W. H. Cummings, Patey, Lazarus, and Signor Piatti. Con¢uctors— 
Signor Randegger and Signor Pinsuti. Tickets at all the principal music shops, 
and at the Misses Jewell’s, 20, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, 


R. F. H. COWEN begs to announce that his ANNUAL 

CONCERT will take place at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 
On Monpay AFTERNOON, June 14th, under the patronage of the Earl and Countess of 
Dudley.—Tickets 15s., 10s. 6d,, and 7s., which may be obtained at the Rooms, the 
principal libraries and musicsellers’ ; and of Mr. F. H. Cowen, 11, Warwick Crescent, 
Maida Hill, West. 


ERR LEHMEYER’S ANNUAL EVENING CON- 
CERT will take place on Wepnespay, the 16th of June, at the BeerHoven 
Rooms, at Eight o’cleck, on which vecasion he will be assisted by some of the 
principal artisis of the season, and will also intreduce several of his pupils to the 
public. For further particulars, and also for Engagements during the season, 
address—Herr Lenmeyer, 14, Store Street, Bedford Square, 


ISS ABBOTT will sing Benericr’s admired song, 


“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at Peckham Rye, June 10h. 


DLLE. ROSE HERSEE will sing at the Promenade 

Concerts, Royal Amphitheatre, Holborn, Benevicr’s ‘*VARIATiONS ON 

LE CARNAVAL DE VENISE,”’ and her own popular Ballad, “* A DAY TOO 
LATE,” Tuts Day (Saturday), June 5th. 


DLLE. CLARA DORIA will sing at Tunbridge 


Wells, Watiace’s “SONG OF MAY,” on the 8th of June, 


ISS MARIAN ROCK will play E. Saversrey’s new 
Transcrijp‘ion of * LORELEY " (by desire), at Myddelton Hall, on Friday, 
June 18th. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) will sing at 

Mr. Joseph Eldred’s Matinée at St, James's Hall, on Saturday June 19th, 

All letters respeciing Engagements for Provincial Tours, Oratorios, Concerts, to 

be addressed to the care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Ware- 
house, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE will sing Erso.pr’s new song, 
“THE SNAPPED THREAD,” at Miss Helen Hogarth’s (Mrs. Roney) Grand 
Evening Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, June 12th. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT will sing Benedict's “ ROCK 


ME TO SLEEP,” at Weybriige, June 9th. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE will sing Wettineron 
GuerNstY’s new Ballad, “THE SPRING,” at Miss Clinton Fynes’ Grand 
Morning Coccert, Queen's Concert Rooms, June 10th. 


a ” ° ° ° 
fADAME PATEY will sing at the Misses Jewell’s 
Evening Concert, on Friday, June 11th, “VERDI PRATI” (Hanpkt), 
“OH! SPARE MY BOY AT SEA” (W.H, Cummings), and with Mr. Patey, 
the Duct, “YET ONCE AGAIN” (Virctnta GasrigL), and take part in the 
Quartet, “GOD IS A SPIRIT” (W. 8, Bexnetrt.) 


“QLEEP, DEAREST, SLEEP” (Raxprcerr}, 
“SPIRIT SONG” (Harpy), will be sung by Miss MARIAN SEVERN, 
at the Misses Jewell's Concert, on Friday Evening June 11th. 


“DEATRICE” (Ciro Pinsuti), “LE RETOUR A LA 

MONTAGNE” (clarionet accompaniment, Mr. Lazarus) (ADOLPHE Apa), 
“PUR DICESTI” (Lortt, 1700), ** MAIDEN’S FLOWER SONG” (Ciro Pinsvtt), 
will be sung by Miss ANNA JEWELL at the Misses Jewell's Concert, Friday 
evening, June 11th. 


Mi W. H. CUMMINGS will sing “SHE WAS MY 
Cc 












































BOYHOOD'S DREAM” (Ilatrox), “MY DEAR VILLAGE BELLS” 

OULDERY ), and take part iu the quartets, * PLACIDU E IL MAR” (Mozart) and 

“GOD IS A SPIRIT” (W. 8. BeNsETT), at the Misses Jewell’s Concert, Friday, 
June 11th. 


R. J. G. PATEY willsing, at the Misses J ewell’s Evening 
Concert, Friday, June 11th, ‘* FORGET ME NOT” (W. 8. Bexwyerr), 
“L’ADIEU ” (Scuvusert), and, with Madame Patey, the duet, “ YET ONCE 
AGAIN " (Viaers1a Gaprret), and take part in the quartets, “PLACIDO E IL 
MAR” (Mozart) and “GOD IS A SPIRIT” (W. S. Bennerr). 


‘s " ° ° 

8. BENNETT’S CAPRICCIO in A minor, STUDY 

¢ No. 2 (Op. 11), Cuopin'’s POLONAISE No, 1 (Op. 26), Hetuer’s “LA 

TRUITE,” and the Pianoforte parts in Beetnoven’s TRIO (Op. 11), and W.S 

Basyett's “SONATA DUO” (Pianoforte and Violoncello), will be performed by 

Miss ELLICE JEWELL on Friday evening next, June 11th, at the Misses Jewell’s 
Evening Concert. 


IGNOR PIATTI will play the Violoncello part in W. 
\)__S. Bexxsrr's “‘ SONATA DUO,” Bextnoven’s TRIO (Op. 11), and also play a 
VIOLONCELLO SOLO at the Misses Jewell's Evening Concert, Friday, June 11th, 


M3: LAZARUS will perform at the Misses Jewell’s 


Evening Concert, Friday, June 11th, a Clarionet Solo, and take part in 
Beethoven's Trio, Op. 11, and accompany Miss Anna Jewell in “LE RETOUR A 
LA MONTAGNE.” 

















ARRIVAL. 
\IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA, and Mapame MAR. 


kK) TORELLI GARCIA beg to announce their arrival in Town for the Season, 
For Lessons and Concerts address—Care of Messrs. Duxcax Davisox & Co., Foreign 
Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W., or to their residence, 19, Wellington 
Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 





ARRIVAL. 
R. EMILE BERGER is now in London for the 


Season. Address—Care of Messrs. Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
London. 


ERR FERDINAND LUDWIG hasarrived in London 


for the Season, and purposes giving Lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing, 
Address—1, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


“‘DLLE. ROSE HERSEE begs to acquaint her Friends 


iV and Pupils that she is now free to accept engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
Lessons, etc.—22, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils. —5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W, 


{188 BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All conmmuni- 














cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Besstz Emmarrt, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CaLkn, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


Mé: CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to en- 


gagements for concerts, ete. Ad:dress—10, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 








\ ISS EDITH KINGSLEY (Contralto) is at liberty to 


receive Pupils and to accept engagements for Concerts, Dinners, &. All 
letters to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street, W. 


ERR SCHUBERTH’S QUARTET PARTY. — 

Viotins—Herr JOSEF LUDWIG (Pupil of Joacnim), and Herr YUNG 

(Pupil of Ferpixanp Davin); VioLAa—Mr. COOPER; VicLonceLto— Herr 

SCHUBERTH. Can be Engaged for Concerts, Soirées, etc., on application to the 

Secretary of the Schubert Society, 27, Harley Street ; or care of Messrs. D, Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street. 


\ RS. HALE (of the London Ballad Concerts), Pupil of 


Signor Cosra and Professor Bennett, is open to Engagements as Vocalist 
or Pianist at Concerts, &c., during the ensuing Season. Address —6, Manor 
View, Brixton Road, 8S. 


V R. ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 


continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, fur full or small 
Bands, on moderate terms, Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.. Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz's residence, 37, Golden Square. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


THE OWL. Sung by Mr. Santley. In A minor and G minor oe eve 
THE SWALLOW. Sung by Mr. Santley. In A flatandB flat .. .. 
MAIDEN’S FLOWER SONG eee ese ose eco woe ose 
WHAT WE HAVE LOVED WE LOVE FOR EVER. Song oes 
I SING BECAUSE I LOVE TO SING. Two-part song (s. and c.). 
KIND WORDS. Trio (s.s.c.)... ove eee ovo 

THREE CHARMS OF LIFE. Trio | erveen ese eco eee 
CHILDREN'S SUMMER FEAST, (Intended to be sung in unison) 


London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 
H. EISOLDT’S NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE, 
cc 
BRIDAL BHLLS,” 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Price 4s, 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by H. E1soupr, 


PLAYFUL NAIADES. As played by Mdlle. Krebs... oe see ove 
GRANDE VALSE DE CONCERT, As played by Herr Kuh ove eee 
WINGED STEPS, Mazurkade concert... eco oe ooo ove 
SPRING TIME. Polkade concert ... ooo ove ove ove eco eve 
NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARCII. Dedicated to the King Solo 

of Prussia... ove wee ove ove oe ry eco -5 Duet 




















SCHonsewconn * 
@oncccoo & 


oe ase 





: 
pee eee 
coecooco™ 


Edited by H. E1soupr. 

Czerxy’s (C.) 25 INDISPENSABLE STUDIES for the PIANOFORTE ... 10 6 
Scuusert’s (F.) 16 GERMAN DANCE MEASURES, As played by Mr. 

Charles Halle. In 2 books ve : ar oo s +. each 

Scuumann's (R.) REPOSE. Nocturne Pe a ee ove coe 

Gapr's (N. Xt) CANZONETTA, CAPRICCIETTO, and SCHERZO ove 
Moscuetss’(I.) VALSE EXPRESSIVE ... 9 0 cen ane aes 


ey enw 
eos 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 





Sraeetanrncey: 
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“OF THEE I THINK’ 


(ICH DENKE DEIN.) 


HERR REIGHARDT'S NEW SONC. 


PRICE 4s. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 





Lonpon : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


G. B. ALLEN’S GREAT BALLAD. 
HO CAN TELL? (What may to-morrow be, who 


can tell?) Arranged for Two Voices. By MicHar. Watson. Beware of 
vile imitations. Song or Duet, post-free for 19 stamps. 
Ransrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


“MHE OWL,” New Song, by Orro Pixsutt, the Words 

(by permission) from “‘ The Afterglow,” will be sung by Mr. Santley at 
Malle. Nilsson’s Concert, June 7th. Published in G minorand A minor. Post 
free, 2s. 








London: Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Co, (late Junie), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


Just Published, 


NEW SONG BY BALFE, 
“SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE.” 


BALLAD. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Published this Day, 
“ON THD LAK B.” 
REVERIE for the PLIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“ And richly, by the blue lake’s silver beach, 
The woods were bending with a reach, 
And o’er the vale with gentle swell, 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills."—Longfellow. 





Just Published, 


SONGS OF THE BIRDS. 


THE CANARY. (Gratitude.) 
THE BULLFINCH. (Instruction.) 
THE ROBIN. (Charity. 
THE SKYLARK. (Contentment and Devotion.) 
THE NIGHTINGALE. Pennant) 
THE CARRIER PIGEON. (Instinct, ) 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Pre) 


Qa 
ree 





F Now Published, 
IF THOU DOST READ WITHIN MINE EYES,” 
SONG. 
Written and Composed by E. N. GRAZIA. 
Priee 3s. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 
(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 


“GINGA VE." Meelis 00. kk ks Pee 
MARMROET Was ss OM Bow at Ag 
OMG AMLAMOBIB® 0. 6 Ook Oe a 
I PO, goss ok an ww eR la! wn 
“ ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” Melodia... ..  .. 1. «2 cs gp SM 
“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia . ME age =a 


(Editions de Choudens, Paris.) | 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 
above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of “ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of copnoisseurs. 


D'ALMAINE & CO0.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, ete , upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Muswseliers. 


THE VOCAL SONATA. 
Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 10s. 


A new edition of this celebrated Composition fur Soprano Voice and Piano is now 
ready. Price to the Profession, 2s. 6d. Send stamps or P, O. Order to the Author, 
ViLLa Mexrone, Torquay. 














“ A Sonata in full proportion.”— The Times. 
“ This beautiful and original work seems likely to run throngh many editions, to 
judge from its constantly increasing success.”— Torquay Directory. 


NEW CONTRALTO SONG. 
‘THEY SPEAK OF HIM LIGHTLY,” 


SONG. 
The Words by MORAO. 
The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 








Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
“FLOW, MURMURING STREAM,’ 
SONG. 


The Words by C. NEALE, 
The Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A PLACE IN THY MEMORY, DEAREST,” 
SONG. 
Toe Worps sy The Autuor or “ Tue CoLLEGiAns,” 
(By Permission). 
The Music composed by Miss SMITH. 
Of the Down Hoase, Dorset, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“MINE, THOU ART MINE,” 
Sung by Ssinel py DORIA, 


Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 

NEW PIANO MUSIC BY P. SEMLER, 
(74 ”? 
SUNSHT, 
Nocturne Pastorale, Price 3s. 

London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
(From the “ Saturday Review .”) 


The coalition talked of some three years back has, to the surprise if 
not to the satisfaction of the operatic world, definitely come to pass. 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson are no longer rivals but ners; and 
although Her Majesty’s Theatre is built up again and quite ready 
for use, the house in Covent Garden has been selected as the arena 
for the exhibition of their joint enterprise. For reasons which seemed 
to us sufficiently obvious, we took no notice of the prospectus issued 
by the directors some time before the opening of the theatre. Mr. 
Mapleson had made over his company with so little ceremony as to 
warrant a belief that at least one or two of his principal singers would 
demand some explanations before submitting unconditionally to the 
new order of things. And so it happened. One of the most highly 
prized among them, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson protested; and thus 
the pledges of the official document, in so far as her name was mixed 
up with them, went to nothing. True, Mdlle, Nilsson has since come 
to terms; but the part she will have to play during the season is 
materially different from what it might have been had she not taken 
means to vindicate her position and her interests. Her stipulations, 
it is said, have been agreed to without reserve; and one of them being 
the production of the new opera, Hamlet, at a specified period, sub- 
scribers may look forward with something like assurance to hearing that 
much-talked-of work in the Italian language. Rumour gave out, 
moreover, that this sine gud non of Mdlle. Nilsson’s might possibly 
lead to another novelty being included among the attractions of the 
season. If Mdlle. Nilsson is to have a new opera expressly got up 
for her, why not Madame Adelina Patti? Such at any rate, we are in- 
formed, was the reasoning of that popular lady; and few will be dis- 
posed to deny its validity. ‘I'he opera said to have been suggested by 
Madame Patti is ‘the Mignon of M. Ambroise Thomas, who, we need 
scarcely add, is also the composer of Hamlet. But the season being 
already far advanced, the production of both these works seems pro- 
blematical. Nor can we think it at all desirable. M. Thomas is 
neither an Auber nor a Meyerbeer; he is not even a Gounod. 

The advantages to be derived from the amalgamation of the opera- 
houses remain to be shown. That nothing remarkable has yet come 
out of it is positive. The fusion of the companies made it necessary to 
discard certain members of each, inasmuch as it would be impossible 
to find suitable employment alike for every one of Mr. Mapleson’s 
singers and for every one of Mr. Gye’s. So that on either side we 
miss the names of well deserving favourites. The directors have 
begun by dispensing with the greatest artist, if also one of the oldest, on 
the Italian lyric stage. The first operatic season without Mario will 
be one to remember, if with nothing else to distinguish it. To Signor 
Mario’s failing powers as a vocalist even his warmest admirers cannot 
be blind; but he is the most consummate of actors in tragic as in comic 
opera ; and there are certain works in which his loss will be felt as a 
calamity. Then, as if to keep Signor Mario in countenance, the 
services have been dispensed with of a still more important personage— 
no other than Mr., now Sir Michael, Costa, who since the Royal Italian 
Opera was instituted has been its most powerful support. Whatever 
the cause of difference the result is to be deplored, and the more so 
inasmuch as the plan is now adopted of having two conductors instead 
of one. The effect of this can hardly be otherwise than to confuse, if 
not eventually to disorganize, the orchestra. In Signor Arditi Mr. 
Mapleson brought to the coalition the one man by general consent 
regarded as competent to replace the old experienced chief. Signor 
Arditi had fairly earned distinction at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He 
had not merely shown himself familiar with the ordinary routine of 
Italian opera, but capable of understanding and worthily producing the 
neglected masterpieces of classic art. To him the musical public are 
indebted for Fidelio, Oberon, Medea, Iphigenia in Tauride, Il Flauto 
Magico, Ii Seraglio, and other works of the same calibre, the revival of 
which will make amateurs look back with regret to Mr. Mapleson’s 
seven years of management in the Haymarket, When, therefore, the 
two houses became one, it was reasonable to suppose that, on the 
secession of Mr. Costa, Signor Arditi would have undivided possession 
of his seat. In place of this, however, we have Signor Arditi and 
Signor Li Calsi, whose method of conducting appears to differ as 
essentially as their ability to conduct. In other respects, although, 
for various causes, certain performers of known experience have retired, 
as they are replaced by others equally competent, the orchestra is still 
what it has been for twenty years and more—the first operatic orchestra 
in Europe. 

Without further preamble, we may now briefly review what up to 
the present time has taken place. On the opening night (March 30) 
we had Norma, played, except in one important instance, exclusively by 
artists of Mr. Mapleson’s company. Mdlle. Tietjens was Norma; 
Malle. Sinico, Adalgisa; Signor Mongini, Pollio; and Signor Foli, 
Oroveso; while Signor Arditi presided in the orchestra. These, and 





the new members of the chorus, who supplied a long and crying want 
at the Royal Italian Opera, represented Mr. Mapleson; Mr. Gye being 
represented by Signor Marino, in the minor part of Flavio, The 
performance (into particulars of which we shall hardly be expected to 
enter) was considered generally excellent, and the fitness of Signor 
Arditi to hold with credit a position which every one conversant in 
such matters knew had been none of his own seeking, was unani- 
mously recognized. Bellini’s hackneyed work was followed by Verdi's 
Rigoletto. In the cast of this opera the disparity between the resources 
of the two managers was less apparent, though again the director of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre had considerably the advantage. Mdlle. 
Vanzini, the prima donna, at any rate, wasa member of the Covent 
Garden troop last year ; and though her Gilda, compared with other 
Gildas we have known (not to appeal to so high a standard as the late 
Madame Bosio), was second rate at the best, it was no means devoid of 
merit. The other characters were allotted to Mdlle, Scalchi (Mad- 
dalena), Signor Mongini (Duke of Mantua), Signor Foli (Sparafucile), 
and Mr. Santley (Rigoletto)—all from the old house. That the 
music assigned to the Court-Jester would be admirably sung by Mr. 
Santley was anticipated; but few had looked for the extraordin 

advance of our English baritone in the histrionic department of his 
art. Mr. Santley’s Rigoletto was the most striking feature of the per- 
formance, although the splendid voice of Signor Mongini, now, in spite of 
manifest errors of taste and want of balance, foremost of Italian tenors, was 
heard to distinguished advantage in many parts of the opera, and especi- 
ally in “ La donna é mobile.” The conductor on this occasion was Signor 
Li Calsi, Mr. Gye’s former “ repétitewr,” under whose direction the 
accompaniments were given in such a manner as to make it difficult 
to believe that we were listening to the Covent Garden players. Thus 
the inexpediency of having two directors of one orchestra was early 
established. That the custom obtains at Berlin and elsewhere on the 
Continent is true; but it is bad, all the same, and has never within the 
memory of two generations been tolerated at the Grand Opera in Paris, 
where alone performances on a par with those to which we have been 
accustomed for so long a period at the Royal Italian Opera and Her 
Majesty’s Theatre can be heard. With Fidelio, which came next, the 
case was very different. Signor Arditi again held the conductor's 
stick, and, from the overture (the great Leonora, No. 3) to the finale, 
the masterpiece of Beethoven, in so far as orchestra and chorus were 
concerned, wasadequately presented. The characters on the stage, with 
a solitary exception, were allotted to Mr. Mapleson’s singers—Mdlle. 
Tietjens (Leonora), Mdlle. Sinico (Marcellina), Mr. C. Lyall 
(Jacquino), Signor Foli (Rocco), and Signor Bulterini (Florestan)— 
Mr. Gye merely contributing Signor Campi, as the Minister, who does 
not appear till the last scene, when the dramatic interest has culmi- 
nated. The single novelty was the Florestan of Signor Bulterini, one 
of the worst we remember, just as Mr. C. Lyall’s Jacquino is the very 
best. Signor Bulterini has a loud voice and sings loudly—which is all we 
have to say of him. With Signor Mongini in the theatre, it was 
lamentable to hear the soliloquy of Florestan in the dungeon scene, 
and the tenor part of the trio and duet, thus sacrificed. Signor Mon-_ 
gini, however, has, doubtless, no wish to engross the entire repertory. 
Immediately after Fidelio, we find him singing his best as the hero of 
an opera that has nothing in common with Fidelio—Manrico, in J1 
T'rovatore, about which, beyond recording that the other characters 
were supported by Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Scalchi, Signor Foli, and 
Mr. Santley (all Mr. Mapleson’s), we need say nothing, ‘l'his motley 
lyric melodrama stands much in need of repose; and if it were laid 
aside for years there would be little to regret. To Verdi succeeded 
Donizetti—not at his liveliest, but at his dullest, When the facile 
Bergamese—whose comic operas (although closely modelled on Ros- 
sini’s) are perfect—wrote Linda di Chamouni for Vienna, he tried hard 
to please the German taste, but only succeeded in proving that the 
sentimental drama was not his element. Its more important pieces 
are alike ambitious and feeble, as much so as those in Maria di 
Rohan, his other Viennese opera. The concerted musie¢ is, of course, 
well written; but in the airs, duets, &c., “*O luce di quest’ anima” 
allowed for, there is scarcely a fresh thought to be discovered. 
That strangely gifted and eccentric Hungarian, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, 
nevertheless, invariably contrives to make the heroine interesting ; 
while Antonio is one of Mr. Santley’s most effective parts, and in the 
absence of Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. Scalchi is perhaps as good 
a Pierotto as could now be found, with a voice as rich as that of Mdlle. 
Grossi (Mr. Gye’s contralto) and more flexible. Signor Naudin’s Carlo 
is not remarkable; but Signor Ciampi’s Marquis is especially remarkable 
both for its obtrusiveness and its utter absence of genuine humour. 
That King of France who said: “Je n’aime pas les bouffes qui ne me 
font pas rire,” would hardly have liked Signor Ciampi. Once more in 
Linda we had a shifting of conductors, Signor Li Calsi holding the 
baton, but failing to control the orchestra, which seemed either not to 
comprehend or not to pay attention to his “beat.” Next, in due 
course, came the Huguenots, with Mdlles. Tietjens and Ima di Murska, 
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Signor Mongini and Mr. Santley, respectively as Valentine, the Queen: 
Raoul, and St. Bris. Of these, beyond the fact that the voice of Mdlle. 
Tietjens betrayed symptoms that should forbid the too prodigal use of 
it in such exacting operas as those of Meyerbeer, we have nothing new 
to say. ‘The other parts were sustained by Mdlle. Vanzini, who, being 
a soprano, gave Urbain’s air, “ Nobil Signor,” in the original key; 
Signor Bagagiolo, whose fine rich bass sounded well in a great deal 
of the music: belonging to the fanatic, Marcel, but who sang without 
spirit and acted without intelligence ; and Signor Tagliafico, still a 
Nevers withoat peer, although his resources are by no means what 
they used to be. Signor Arditi (happily) directed the performance ; 
and the value of the new reinforcements of the chorus was sensibly felt 
throughout the opera, most of all in the noble scene of the “ Benedic- 
tion of the Swords.” 

About the performance immediately following we are able to speak 
in terms of almost unrestricted praise. The opera was 7 Flauto Magico, 
the chief characters in which were represented by Mdlles, Tietjens, 
Sinico, and Ilma di Murska (Pamina, Papagena, and the “ Queen of 
Night”), Signors Bulterini and Foli (Tamino and Sarastro), Messrs, 
C. Lyall and Santley (Monostatos and Papageno). This, with one 
exception, Signor Bulterini vice Signor Bettini (by no means an im- 
provement), was precisely the same cast as during the series of 
performances given by Mr, Mapleson at Covent Garden Theatre in the 
winter—a foreshadowing, as it were, of the coalition to come. So that, 
Signor Arditi being at the conductor’s desk, though the performance 
was in Mr, Gye’s theatre, the idea of Mr. Gye’s company could scarcely 
onee have occurred to any one, except, perhaps, when Signors Marino 
and Fallar, as the ‘“‘two armed men,” were endeavouring to sing the 
canto fermo, in. front of the ‘“‘ Orrida Monte,” near the end of the last 
act. Up to this time certainly the “ coalition” had been a strange 
one, seeing that the most essential requirements were exclusively 
furnished by one of the parties coalescing. The unanimous feeling, 
however, seemed to be that this representation of J? Flauto Magico 
was calculated to raise expectations for the future. Even new 
scenery had been expressly painted; and though many traditional 
accessories to the odd fantastic story were wanting—more than when 
Mr. Gye produced the opera, some eighteen years since, at the old 
Covent Garden, more even than very recently, when it was revived 
under Signor Arditiat Her Majesty’s Theatre—yet enough was there 
to show that commendable pains had been taken in getting up the 
work. Mozart’s enchantingly melodious music was for the most part 
sung extremely well; and, to name but a single instance, Mdlle. di 
Murska, by her vigorous and splendid delivery of the almost impossible 
air assigned to Astrifiammante in the second act, roused the audience 
to enthusiasm. The weak feature of the performance, in addition to 
the Tamino of Signor Bulterini, was the execution of the part-music 
allotted to the three benevolent “ genii” and the three attendants 
on the “Queen of Night;” but even here there were redeem- 
ing points, From the overture, that unparalleled combination of 
por erudition, to the end, the orchestra was all that could be 
esired, 

That which Beethoven pronounced the masterpiece of German lyric 
drama was followed by what, although composed by an Italian, is 
unquestionably the masterpiece of French lyric drama—Guillaume Tell. 
In the earlier days of the Royal Italian Opera the appearance of this 
great work was always an event. But of late it has been less cared for, 
and there have probably been as many unsatisfactory representations 
of Guillaume Tell as of any opera in the repertory. With Signor Li Calsi 
at the head of the orchestra, in place of Mr. Costa, it is not surprising 
that the performance on the present occasion should for the greater 
part have been mediocre. Such, indeed, was the case, at least in so 
far as concerned the orchestra and chorus. Inexperienced a conductor 
as he is, névertheless, the fault did not wholly lie with Signor Li Calsi. 
The orchestra knew the music by heart, and with a little attention 
might have played it as they have often played it before ; but this was 
not the case with the chorus, which in the grandest situation of all— 
the meeting of the delegates from the four Cantons (finale of Act 2) 
—seemed altogether perplexed. Guillaume Tell, however, did not belong 
to the repertory of Her Majesty’s Theatre; and it was unreasonable to 
expect that the singers drafted from that establishment should be able 
to learn choral music so difficult within the short period allowed them 
for committing it to memory. The redeeming point was the superb 
singing of Signor Mongini, who, with the exception of Signor Tam- 
berlick, approaches nearer to Duprez than any other representative of 
Arnold we can call to mind. Signor Mongini was not well supported, 
Signor Graziani being by no means imposing as Guillaume Tell, and 
Signor Bagagiolo, despite his fine voice, by no means effective as Walter. 
In Mdlle. Sinico, on the other hand, there was a really competent 
Mathilde ; and notwithstanding all shortcomings, music so original 
and picturesque as that of Rossini could not fail to make its impression. 
At the same time we should like to have spoken in a tone far less dis- 


je about the performance of such a work at the Royal Italian 
ra 


The return of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson and Madame Adelina Patti, 
the production of Robert le Diable, and the first appearance of Signor 
Bottero, a new buffo, must form the subject of a future article, 

—— | 
MUSICAL PITCH. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

Sir,—Perhaps you may like to put on record the enclosed memoran- 
dum, which I am authorized by Messrs, Broadwood to send you, and 
which contains some interesting historical information on this subject. 
Mr. Hipkins’s independent determinations of the vibrations agree very 
nearly with those given by mein the Musical World of the 13th of March, 
Ihave further compared these with the numbers of vibrations due to the 
dynamical conditions of the string, independently of any standard what- 
ever, and find them agree very closely. No. 1, for example, comes out 
by the latter method 539 vibrations; No. 5 is 515. Mr. Hipkins and I 
have tried the influence of change of temperature on tuning forks of 
different sizes, and find that under ordinary circumstances the variation 
is scarcely appreciable. It is, moreover, in any case only transient, as 
when the fork returns to its former temperature, it resumes its former 
rate of vibration. 

The evidence here produced by Messrs. Broadwood appears to show 
that at the founding of the Philharmonic Concerts in 1813, and for 
some years following, the pitch was about 507 ; that at some undeter- 
mined period afterwards the society adopted a pitch of 516; that it 
subsequently rose to 535; and that some time between 1846 and 1854 
it was 539. Messrs. Broadwood state that they still tune to this pitch 
pianos sent to the Philharmonic Concerts; but it appears from No. 1 
that the Covent Garden Opera has for ten years been a little higher, 

Atheneum Club, May 12, 1869. Witiam Poxs. 


A Comparison of various Tuning-Forks in the possession of 
Messrs. Broadwood § Sons. 
The vibrations were determined by means of a monochord with a tension of 
143°6lb., the wire used being No. 17°5.* The double vibrations per second are 
reckoned from the French Normal Diapason, the tempered C of which is taken 





as 517°3, Length Vitrations 
Inches, peat 
1. Covent Garden Opera evo ave ee =12°00 541-4 
2. Broadwood’s “ Philharmonic” eve eee §=12°06 538°7 
3. Society of Arts eee ace ovo ee 12°20 532°5 
4. Broadwood’s “Medium” ... seo ee §=12°28 529°0 
5. Normal Diapason... eee eve ee 12°56 5173 
6. Broadwood’s “ Vocal” eee ese eo 12°59 516-0 
7. Peppercorn’s (Original Philharmonic) soe =12°82 506°8 
8. Father Schmidt (Hampton Court organ) ... 13°68 4749 


1. Given by Sir Michael Costa to Mr. Allen, of Percy Street, about the year 
1860, for the pitch of bells, &c., required to be in tune with Covent Garden 
orchestra. Agrees with the pitch of that orchestra, as recently taken by Dr. Pole. 

2. Tuned by Mr. Black during Sir Michael Costa’s direction of the Phil- 
harmonic, 1846-54, and not deviated from since. This is the “ Broadwood 
No. 3,” of the French Imperial Commission, 1859. The concert pitch for 
some years before this was about 535. 

3. The standard C fork, kept at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. 
Said to give 528 vibrations per second; but if the French normal pitch be 
right, this gives 532}. 

4. A medium pitch, adopted by Messrs. Broadwood between 1849-54, and 
still adhered to by them, for tuning pianofortes not sent to concerts. It is the 
“ Broadwood No. 2,” of the French Report, 1859, and is nearly the pitch 
recommended by the Stuttgardt Congress in 1834. 

5. The French Normal Diapason, established, by Imperial decree, in 1859— 
the a in the treble clef being stated as 870 single vibrations per second at 15 
deg. Centigrade=59 deg. Fahrenheit. 

6. The “ Broadwood No. 1,” of the French Report, 1859. This pitch was 
in use in 1840, but the concert pitch of that time was already higher. Forks 
of this pitch were long stamped “ Philharmonic,” having once been adopted 
for that Society by the late Sir George Smart, but when is now uncertain. It 
is still used as a vocal pitch, and scarcely differs from the Normal Diapason. 
7. The late Mr. Peppercorn, once a tuner at Messrs. Broadwood’s, preserved 
a fork of this pitch, which he stated to have been the concert pitch when the 
Philharmonic Concerts begun in 1813, and to have been adhered to for fifteen 
years after. 

; 8. A fork tuned to a © organ-pipe of Father Schmidt’s; probable date 
1680. ‘This pipe was formerly in Hampton Court organ, and being lately 
tried at Messrs. Bevington’s, proved to be a whole tone below their Paris 
Exhibition organ. 

33, Great Pulteney Street, April, 1869. 


* I find eighty inches of the wire weigh, when under tension, 12°022 French 
grammes.—W. P. 


A. J. Hixprss. 
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JUDAISM IN MUSIC.* 
(Continued from page 380.) 


In what is this entire phenomenon more clear, in what is it more per- 
ceptible than in almost anything else, than in the works of a musician 
of Jewish descent, endowed by nature with specifically musical gifts, 
as few musicians before him had been endowed! Everything which 
we perceived when investigating our antipathy for the Jewish ele- 
ment, every contradiction in that element, both as regards itself and 
us, all the incapacity of it, standing beyond the ground on which 
we stand, but wishing, notwithstanding, to hold intercourse with 
us on that ground, nay, even to give further development to the pheno- 
mena sprung therefrom, rise to the height of a perfectly tragic 
conflict in the nature, the life, and the artistic efforts of Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who died so young. Mendelssohn showed us 
that a Jew may be most richly endowed with an abundance of specific 
talent, may enjoy the most liberal and most varied education, and may 
possess the highest and most delicately sensitive feeling of honour, with- 
out, by the aid ofall these advantages, having it in his power to produce 
upon us, in one single instance, the profound impression, moving heart 
and soul, which we expect from art, because we know the latter to be 
capable of it, because we have, on innumerable occasions, experienced 
such a sensation, immediately a hero of that art merely opened his lips, 
so to speak, to.address us. ‘To professional critics, who may have 
arrived at the same convictions as ourselves on this point, we will 
leave the task of corroborating, from the details of Mendelssohn's 
artistic productions, this undoubtedly certain fact; let it now suffice, 
to render clear our general feeling, for us to recall to mind that, on 
hearing anything by this composer, we felt our attention rivetted only 
when our fancy, desirous, more or less, of being merely entertained, was 
excited by the presentation, arrangement, and combination, of the 
most delicate, the smoothest, and the most skilful figures, as in the 
changing and charming forms and colours of the kaleidiscope—but 
never when these figures were intended to assume the shapes of the 
deep and vigorous sensations of the human heart.j In the latter case, 
evenall formal power of production failed Mendelssohn,and on thisaccount, 
especially when, asin oratorio, he approached the drama, he was compelled 
to grasp at every detail of form especially peculiar, as an individually 
characteristic mark, to one or other of his predecessors, whom he 
selected as his model in style. It is, moreover, a characteristic 
fact that, while pursuing this course, he should select asa model to 
be imitated, for his modern speech, incapable of expressing anything, 
no other than our old master Bach. Bach’s musical language was 
formed at a period of our musical history when universal musical 
language was still struggling for the capability of more individual, and 
more certain, utterance; the exclusively formal and predantic element 

still clung so closely to it, that it was first in Bach’s works, thanks to 
the immense power of Bach’s genius, that its purely human expression 
overcame the difficulties in its way. Bach’s language holds the 
same relation to the language of Mozart, and, finally, to that of Beet- 
hoven, as the Egyptian Sphinx toa Grecian statue of a human being; 
as the Sphinx, though possessing a human face, emerges from the body 

of an animal, so does Bach’s noble human head peer forth from beneath a 

peruque. An inconceivably thoughtless confusion in the luxurious 

musical taste of our time is to be found in the fact that we allow the 
language of Bach to be employed in addressing us at the very same 
moment as that of Beethoven, and that we delude ourselves into the 

idea that there was only an individually formal, but by no means a 

real and historical difference. The reason is, however, easily per- 

ceptible: the language of Beethoven can be spoken only by a perfect 
and thorough man of warm feelings, because it was the language of so 
perfect a musical being that, in obedience to the impulse of necessity, 
he pointed out to us the road for the fructification of all arts by means of 
music as the sole successful mode of extending the latter. The language 





* Judaism in Music. By Richard Wagner. Leipsic: J. J. Weber, 1869. 
t Concerning the new Jewish system which has been raised upon this 
quality of Mendelssohn’s music, and for the justification of this artistic agree- 


of Bach, on the other hand, can be easily repeated, though not in the 
sense of Bach, by a very skilful musician, because the formal element 
is still the preponderating element, the purely human expression not 
yet being so decidedly supreme that simply the What could or ought 
to be already uttered in it, since it was still engaged in the fashioning 
of the How. It is by Mendelssohn’s endeavours to utter an obscure 
and almost negative purport in as interesting and mind-dazzling a mode 
as possible that the looseness and capriciousness of our musical style 
were carried to their highest pitch if not actually originated. While 
Beethoven, the last in the series of our true musical heroes, struggled, 
with the highest aspirations, and miracle-working power to achieve the | 
clearest and the most certain expression of an unspeakable purport, by 
sharply defined plastic fashioning of his tone-pictures, Mendelasohn, 
on the other hand, in his productions, reduces these pictures, all ready 
to his hand, to mere undefined shadows, on beholding the undecided 
glimmer of the colours composing which our capricious power of 
imagination is arbitrarily moved, but our purely human inward yearn- 
ing for clear artistic vision scarcely encouraged with even the mere 
hope of realization. It is only when the oppressive feeling of his 
incapability appears to obtain the mastery over his mind, and forces 
him to the expression of gentle and melancholy resignation, that 
Mendelssohn is able to present himself to us characteristically, that is, 
in the subjective sense of a delicately feeling individuality, confessing, 
to itself, in the presence of impossibility, its own powerlessness. This 
is, as we said, the tragical trait in Mendelssohn’s case; and if, in the 
sphere of art, we wished to bestow our sympathy upon mere 
individuality, we could not refuse Mendelssohn a large share of it, 
even though its force might be weakened by the consideration that 
this tragical element in his position clung to him, without his having 
a real, painful, purifying consciousness of the fact. 

But no other Jewish composer can excite such sympathy in us. A 
widely celebrated one of our own times has appealed with his productions 
to a portion of our public, in whom he had not so much to spoil all 
musical taste, as to take advantage of a taste already corrupted. It is 
now a long time since, having proceeded by degrees, the public of our 
operahouses left off making those demands which they were entitled 
to make, not merely upon a dramatic work of art, but upon any work 
generally, which possessed a claim to good taste, ‘These places of enter- 
tainment are mostly filled only with that part of our middle classes, 
with whom the sole motive for taking up one occupation after another 
is weariness; the disease of weariness is not, however, to be cured by 
the enjoyment derived from art, for it cannot be intentionally diverted, 
but merely deceived with regard to itself by another kind of weariness. 
The means of thus deceiving it has been made by the celebrated com- 
poser in question the study of his professional life. It is useless to 
characterize precisely the artistic resources which he employed with 
such profusion to attain the said object; it is sufficient that, as 
we perceive by the result, he understood perfectly how to deceive, and 
he did so by imposing on his wearied audiences* with the jargon we 
have already minutely described, as the piquant modern expression of 
all the trivialities with which, in their natural absurdity, they had so 
often been presented before. That he should, also, have attached 
importance to great mental commotions, and likewise to the effect 
produced by interweaving catastrophes of the feelings, is a fact that 
ought to astonish no one who knows how necessarily such effects are 
desired by persons suffering from weariness; that he succeeds in his 
design, ought to surprise no one who recollects the reasons why, under 
the circumstances, he must succeed fin everything. This deceptive 
composer even goes s0 far as to deceive himself, doing so, too, as inten- 
tionally, perhaps, as he deceives his wearied audiences. We really 
believe that he would like to produce works of art, while, at the same 
time, he knows that he cannot produce them ; to extricate himself from 





* Whoever has observed the shameless listlesrness and indifference of 
Jewish congregation during the celebration of their musical service in the 
synagogue, will be able to comprehend why a Jewish operatic composer does 
not feel at all hurt on meeting with the same phenomenon in the theatrical 
public, and is able, to continue working indefatigably for that public as the 
phenomenon in question must strike him as less unbecoming at a theatncal 





ment, we shall speak further on. 





performance than in the house of God. , 
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this painful conflict between will and capability, he writes operas for 
Paris, and then easily gets them performed in other parts of the world 
—now-a-days the most certain method of achieving an artistic reputation 
without being an artist. Under the yoke of this self-delusion, which is 
not, possibly, so light as might be supposed, he, also, appears to usin an 
almost tragical light; the purely personal element in his wounded 
feelings, however, renders the matter tragi-comical, just as, generally, 
a something which leaves us cold, and is really laughable, is the charac- 
terizing mark of Judaism as regards that class of artistic manifestations 
in which the celebrated composer shows himself with regard to music. 

From a careful consideration of the facts adduced, and which we have 
been enabled to comprehend by the investigation and justification of 
our invincible antipathy to the Jewish nature, the one thing especially 
apparent is the incapability of our epoch in musical art. Had the two 
Jewish composers of whom we have thus spoken at length, really brought 
our music to higher excellence,* we should have been compelled to 
admit simply that the fact of our remaining behind them resulted from 
some organic incapacity to which we had fallen victims; but such is 
not the case; on the contrary, it is evident that, in comparison with 
by-gone periods of art, individual purely musical power has increased 
rather than diminished. The incapacity exists in the spirit of our art 
itself which demands a different life to that artificial life which is with 
difficulty sustained for it. The incapacity of this kind of music itself 
is displayed to us in the artistic labours of Mendelssohn, the specifically 
and unusually gifted musician; the nothingness of the entire public, 
its utterly inartistic nature and desires, are most evident and clear from 
the successes of the celebrated Jewish operatic composer we have 
mentioned. These are the important points to which the attention of 
every one who cultivates art seriously should be now seriously directed ; 
on these points we have to investigate, to interrogate ourselves, and to 
come toa clear understanding. Any one who shirks the trouble, any 
one who turns from such an investigation, because he is not 
imperatively impelled thereto, or because he avoids the knowledge 
which might probably drive him out of the groove of an old system, 
devoid of thought and of feeling, any one who would act thus, we 
include under the category of “ Judaism in Music.” The Jews.could 
not master this art before it was requisite to exhibit in it precisely 
what they have demonstrably shown: its inward incapacity to live. 
As long as music, as a separate art, contained within itself a real and 
organic necessity for life, down to the time of Mozart and of Beethoven, 
there was not a single Jewish composer; it was impossible for an 
element entirely foreign to such a vital organization to take part in the 
conformations of such a life. It is not till a body is evidently dead 
within that the elements lying outside are able to obtain possession of, 
or merely to decompose, it; then, it is true, the flesh of such a body is 
resolved into a swarming, multiple, life of worms; yet, who, on 
beholding these latter, would say that the body itself was still alive ? 
The spirit, that is: life, fled from the body to something with which 
it has affinity, and that is simply life itself; it is only in real life that 
we can again find the spirit of art, and notin its worm-devoured 
corpse. 

I have said previously that the Jews have produced no true poet. 
This is the place to speak of Heinrich Heine. At the time when 





* Another characteristic fact is the position assumed by the other Jewish 
Musicians, and, indeed, by educated Judaism generally, towards their two most 
celebrated composers. For the partisans of Mendelssohn the famous operatic 
Composer in question is an object of horror; with a delicate sentiment of 
honour, ‘they feel how much he compromises Judaism, as far as the more 
accomplished musician is concerned, and are, therefore, without pity for him. 
The faction of the other composer is, on the contrary, far more cautious in 
what they say about Mendelssohn, contemplating with envy rather than with 
open ill-will the success he has achieved in the world of “ more sterling” music. 
li is the manifest object of a third party, that of those Jews who still go on 
Composing, to avoid anything like scandal among themselves, in order to avoid 
all exposure, so that their process of producing music may proceed without any 
painful disturbances ; the successes, which cannot be denied, of the great 
operatic composer are, therefore, in their opinion, worthy of consideration, and 
they think there must be something in what he does, though there is a good 
deal which they cannot approve or pronounce “solid.” In fact, the Jews 
are far too clever not to know how matters stand with them. 





Goethe and Schiller were writing poetry among us, we know of no 
Jew who did so; at the time, however, when writing poetry among 
us became a lie, and everything, save a true poet, sprang from the com- 
pletely unpoetic element of our life, it was the office of a highly-gifted 
poetizing Jew to expose, with irresistible raillery, this lie, this utter 
nullity and Jesuitical hypocrisy of our poetizing, which still endeavoured 
to pass itself off for poetry. He lashed mercilessly the musical cele- 
brities of his own race, as well as other persons, for their pretence of 
being artists ; no falsehood escaped his attacks ; he was incessantly urged 
forward, by the pitiless demon who denied everything that appeared to 
merit being denied, through all the illusions of modern self-deception, 
80 far as to deceive himself by considering that he, too, was a poet, for 
which he had his poetic lies set to music by our composers.—He was 
the conscience of Judaism, just as Judaism is the evil conscience of 
modern civilization. 

We have still to mention another Jew who appeared among us as a 
writer. He stepped out of his isolated position as a Jew, to seek salva- 
tion among us; he did not find it, and was doomed to become convinced 
that he could find it only with the redemption which should render us, 
also, really men. To become a man in common with us is, however, 
for the Jew, tantamount, above all, to ceasing to be a Jew. Borne did 
this. But it is precisely Bérne who has proved that this deliverance 
cannot be achieved with ease, and with carelessly cold comfort, but 
that it cost him, like us, sweat, distress, anxiety, and a large amount of 
suffering and pain. Take part, without consideration of the conse- 
quences, in this work of redemption, bearing fresh offspring through 
self-destruction, and we are united and undistinguishable! But 
remember that there is only one means of redemption from the curse 
that weighs upon you, namely: Annihilation ! 

(To be continued). 
——Jae 


THE MASS IN AMERICA. 


Irs Propvorion 1x New York.—A New Conrrauro ror Evsore. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
New Yong, May 13, 1869. 

Rossini’s Mass has been produced in this city, and after four per- 
formances seems to have been put on the shelf. It has not met here 
with the success that has welcomed it in Europe. Musicians cannot 
help being delighted with its manifold beauties, but the public generally 
are rather indifferent to its merits. 

Max Strakosch, an enterprising young impresario, the brother of 
Maurice, obtained the music from Paris, and made an arrangement 
with Max Maretzek to produce the work at the Academy of Music, 
Great reliance was placed on the name and reputation of Miss Kellogg 
who is under engagement to Max Strakosch, and to whom was allot 
the soprano réle, the other soloists being selected from the regular 
Italian Opera Company. But the soprano part in the Mass is quite a 
subordinate one, and the music is by no means adapted to Miss Kellogg’s 
voice and style. She sings the “ Crucifixus” with taste and delicacy, 
but without inspiration, and in the concerted music is by no means 
effective. For these deficiencies she, of course, is not to blame, 
and the mere fact that she consented to sing music in which she could 
not appear to the best advantage, will not in the least affect her vast 
and deserved popularity with American amateurs, Madame Testa, 
however, made a great hit in the contralto arias; and the Mass has 
been, for her reputation, a most fortunate production. As this lady 
intends visiting Europe soon—perhaps this summer—it will not be 
amiss to state here that she is of English birth, came to this country 
when a child, and gained her musical education under Signor Perelli, 
a teacher of Philadelphia. Her sister, a soprano of ability, was similarly 
instructed; and under the name of Natali—their real name being 
Heron—the sisters appeared in Italian opera. Their successes were 
chiefly made in Cuba and Mexico. The soprano finally married a 
Havana banker, and left the stage. The contralto married Signor 
Testa, a light tenor, residing in New York, and has been for the last 
season or two the contralto of Maretzek’s Italian Opera troupe. She is 
an artistic singer, with that anima and spirit in which Italian vocalists 
usually excel, and as she is yet young, she bids fair to become a leading 
dramatic singer in her line. Should she visit England, she will be 
worth a hearing, and need not fear comparison even with the renowned 
contraltos of your operatic stage. : Lh 

To revert to the Mass. ‘The tenor part was taken by Signor Boetti, 
an Italian, lately from Mexico, who ‘id fairly, though his success was 
not brilliant. Signor Antonucci, a no)le basso, was entirely satisfactory 
in his part. The chorus was that of the Italian Opera—some forty or 
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fifty voices—and were correct enough, though not sufficiently powerful 
to produce the grander effects intended by the composer. 

At the first performance, encores were awarded to the “Sanctus” and 
the “ Salutaris,” and Miss Kellogg was warmly applauded for the 
“ Crucifixus.” At the second performance, the singing was better and 
the audience less numerous. The third took place in the afternoon, 
and was very largely attended. By improved arrangements in the seat- 
ing of the chorus, the effect to ear and eye was much improved. — The 
scene set on the stage at this matinée was the Cathedral set used in the 
coronation scene of Le Prophéte, which had been the leading opera of 
the season lately closed. 

The fourth and last performance was the best. It took place on 
Sunday night, May 9, in St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church, one 
of the largest in the city and one noted here for the excellency of its 
music. Miss Kellogg, Madame Testa, Signors Boetti and Antonucci, 
all sang admirably, and the effect was much enhanced by the accom- 
paniment of the organ as well as the orchestra, ‘The immense edifice 
was crowded to excess at a charge of a dollar and a half for each seat. 

The Mass is already published by Ditson, of Boston and New York, 
and the detached pieces find a rapid sale. The most admired morceaux 
are the ‘‘ Sanctus,” the “‘ Domine Deus,” the “ Crucifixus,” the “Agnus 
Dei,” and the “O Salutaris.” The famous fugues have not made much of 
an impression, for though they may be very good for Rossini, they cer- 
tainly do not approach in distinctness and skill the fugues of the German 
masters. The Mass will yet probably be given in several other churches, 
and in the cities of Boston and Philadelphia ; it will be used in fragments 
by the Roman Catholic choirs, but will not be a popular work apart from 
its church use. There is no doubt that the general feeling in regard 


to it, is one of disappointment, though, as before remarked, our leading 
musicians — especially those of Italian nationality—are loud in its 
praises, 


TrRovaTor. 


—_o0—_. 


A WORD FOR CLARIBEL. 


Claribel herself needs no word. The poor lady has gone beyond the reach 
of detraction ; but her songs ‘remain the object of much vituperative energy 
and virtuous wrath. There has been an outburst of both lately, apropos of a 
“Claribel Concert” in St. James’s Hall, against which a morning paper 
actually worked itself into a flurry of protestation. To us the whole affair 
looks marvellously like a tempest in a teapot, but as others may take a different 
view we will discuss it as gravely as possible. 

The facts of the case are these :—Claribel wrote a number of songs, which 
obtained an enormous success. By their sale Claribel made money, her pub- 
lishers made money, and the artists who sang the songs made money. At 
this nobody has, in the abstract, any right to feel aggrieved. One may write 
popular songs—if one can—without breaking the law, civil or criminal ; and 
take the profits legitimately accruing therefrom with a conscience void of 
offence. It is possible, however, to compose and publish that which shall be 
positively harmful, and against the spread of which every honest man ought 
to lift up a protesting voice. Do the songs of Claribel come within or near 
the limits of this category? A fair answer will justify or silence all such 
outpourings as those of our morning contemporary. 

It is charged against the songs of Claribel that they are “trash ”—the 
head and front of their offending hath no more. We admit the charge ; they 
are “trash ”’—when compared with the songs of Schubert, or of Beethoven, 
of Mendelssohn, or of Schumann. This concession, however, would hardly 
satisfy the accusing parties, who contend that Claribel’s ditties are trash 
absolute. Here we have a matter of opinion, in the absence of an accepted 
test able to make it a matter of fact. We will state our own view. The songs 
of Claribel generally concern themselves with incidents of common life as 
distinct from rhapsodies to “ eyebrows” or the “Lady Moon.” Moreover, 
they make the smallest musical pretensions, melody and accompaniment being 
alike simple. At the same time—and here lies the secret of their enormous 
popularity—the melodies are not only good in themselves, but happy in their 
connection. Claribel was no musician, but she had the natural gifts which 
make a minstrel—a keen appreciation of subject and a capacity for clothing 
it in appropriate melodic dress. In all ages these endowments have conferred 
& power over the masses which nothing else can give, and in our day Claribel’s 
songs, and others like them, are to large classes of people what the ballads 
proper were to our ancestors. Here, then, we have certain humble musical 
creations, artistically harmless, if not artistically elevating, allied to words 
against which in no case can the veri¢st prudery lift a finger, and here, also, 
in these same humble musical creations, we have the object of all sorts of 
furiously virtuous assaults. We confess to astonishment at the conjunction, 
and it may be worth while to enquire what there is in a Claribel song of an 
inflammatory red-rag nature. Is it that the theme boasts no more exalted 
character than the secret of a Maggie? Hardly so, because the highest genius 
in every branch of art has recognized in these seemingly trivial things that 
which belongs to humanity and is, therefore, not trivial. Is it, then, through 
small musical value that the Claribel song irritates? If so, why attack 
Claribel alone ? Does not the musical press continually pour forth “ trash ” 
equally valueless, and do not the musicsellers’ shelves groan under it being 
burdened? Undoubtedly; but there is this difference—at the latter, 


‘at the opening performance. 





the public will barely look, while they buy the former with avidity. 
Claribel’s, then, is successful “trash,” and is assailed the most because 
most prominent. The explanation is a good one, and we are, of ¢ourse, 
delighted to find such zeal for high art abroad. At the same time, we 
take leave to think that it is zeal without discretion. For this we will give 
reasons. 

In the first place let us suggest that it would be more profitable to turn the 
wrath of great journals like the “largest in the world,” upon more serious 
obstacles to the advance of art than Claribel’s songs. Have we not among us 
that which makes vast pretence in the world of music, though eminently of 
the wind-bag order—mere bulk without gravity—which assumes to be artistic 
and is not, and which misleads the unwary by covering base metal with the 
semblance of gold? Everybody knows that quackery abounds in music as 
much as in medicine, and does, after its fashion, as much harm. Let our 
purists attack it, and we will go with them shoulder to shoulder. But when 
they turn away from worthy opponents to hunt down the unpretending Claribel, 
c'est une autre chose, and their valour is too cheap. Again, admitting that 
Claribel ought to be abolished, our opinion is that the abolitionists are not 
going the right way to do it. They forget, in this connection, how far Claribel 
is a favourite of the public, and that abuse of anything holding that position 
makes the public cling toit more. Never was this fact so completely overlooked. 
Not only are Claribel’s songs labelled ‘‘ trash,” but artists are attacked for 
singing them, and concert-givers for putting them in their programmes; the 
latest result being a concert nearly all Claribel, attended by thousands of her 
admirers. No such direct and rough measures availing, we recommend that 
the flank of the difficulty be turned by propagating a taste for music. higher 
and better. When everybody can appreciate Schubert and Beethoven and 
Schumann, Claribel’s day will be over. Here then is a work certain, in any 
case, of the reward given to those who do good. Meanwhile it is of no avail 
whatever to “ kick against the pricks ” of public opinion, or to point out how 
a Philharmonic concert taken with one devoted to Claribel illustrates the 
extreme height and depth of English musical taste. The latter, in its way 
and degree, is as necessary as the former ; while, that life is not all cakes and 
ale, the new Philharmonic audience took care to show the other day, by voci- 
ferously encoring a Hungarian gipsy song—the driest of husks. The zeal of 
our purists, then, is zeal without discretion. It assails that which is harmless, 
or, at worst, hurtful in the mildest degree ; and does so in the most hopeless 
fashion imaginable. 

We know there are people who will laugh at us for assuming purity of 
motive in Claribel’s opponents, and who will say that the cause is simply the 
envy that waits on success. Without being so uncharitable, we have tried to 
show that this violent anti-Claribelism is utterly uncalled for, and that much 
virtuous indignation has been wasted which might have been poured out upon 
objects more worthy. 

We may as well notice here, for the sake of completeness, what was called 
the ‘‘Claribel Concert” given on the 18th inst.—in effect a commemoration of 
the deceased composer. ‘The programme contained, as a matter of course, her 
most celebrated songs, among them being “ Children’s Voices,” ‘ Strangers 
yet,” “Robin Redbreast,” ‘ Maggie’s Secret,” and “Only a lock of Hair.” 
These and others, confided to such artists as Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
Miss Julia Elton, Miss Edith Wynne, and Madame Sherrington, and 
sung to a sympathetic audience, made an impression such as no amount of 
vituperative writing could easily neutralize. We ought, also, to say that the 
concert was taken part in by Signor Fumagalli, an accomplished Italian pianist, 
whose execution of his own fantasia, ‘ Sonnambula,” and two minor solos was 
much and deservedly admired. M. Vieuxtemps also gave valuable aid, playing 
some compositions from his own facile and experienced pen in the masterly 
style identified with his name. THAppEvs Ege. 


—_—0——. 
OPERA AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A series of operatic performances was commenced on Monday after- 
noon on the Concert-hall stage. ‘The scheme is to include English 
operas and translated versions of foreign works, which will be given 
under the management of Mr, George Perren. As the time of 
commencement is three o’clock, these performances will doubtless 
be welcome to the large local population who desire to have opera 
within easy reach, and at an early hour. The orchestra consists of 
the Crystal Palace Band; and the chorus is selected from the former 
choristers of Her Majesty’s Theatre—directed by Mr. Manns. During 
this week (on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday) an English version of 
La Sonnambula was performed—the part of Amina by Miss Blanche 
Cole, a young lady of considerable promise both as a vocalist and 
dramatic artist. Of so well-known a tenor as Mr. G. Perren, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that he gives the music of Elvino with 
effect. Both he and Miss Cole were more than once recalled 
The part of Count ‘Rodolpho was 
filled by a Mr. R. Temple, and the opera appeared to give 
satisfaction to the audience. The Bohemian Girl and Lucia di 
Lammermoor (in English) are to be performed next week. 





CorenHaGEeN.—Signor Lorini’s Italian operatic company has been 
giving a series of performances, 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD'S RECITALS. 
(From the “ Queen,” May 29.) 


Madame Arabella Goddard has taken up new ground in pianoforte 
playing. In place of following the beaten track of idol worship, the 
great English pianist has attacked the wide domain of art, in all its 
epochs, in all its stages, in all its phases. This course is the most 
curious as a study, the mostinteresting as a following, that has hitherto 
been laid before the admirers of the pianoforte—that instrament which 
it has been frequently urged in these columns is essentially the one apper- 
taining to the lady player. The scheme of this first recital, given in St. 
James's Hall on the 20th, was indeed varied, and no better notion can 
be afforded of its characteristics than by recapitulating, in the order in 
which the pieces were performed, the gems of the past and present so 
vividly illustrated by the intelligence, feeling, and precision of the fair 
executant :— 

Sonata in A major, Op. 43, Dussek. Studies:—1. E minor, F. Hiller; 2. 
G minor, Hummel; 3. E flat major, Moscheles; 4. B flat major, W. S. 
Bennett. Fugues:—1. B flat major, Albrechtsberger; 2, F major, Handel. 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat, Op. 35, Mendelssohn. Grand Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 25, Woelfl. Pastorale, in G, Steibelt. Nocturne, in C minor, Op. 42, 
Field. Valse, A flat, Chopin. 

Of the above-named composers, Moscheles, I’. Hiller, and Sterndale 
Bennett alone are living. The works of Albrechtsberger, the great 
organist and contrapuntist, are almost unknown in this country, his 
name as an elementary writer being only recognized ; and yet, apart 
from his theoretical knowledge, he was one of the most prolific com- 

rs of his time. Born in 1736, he died in Vienna in 1809, having 

as pupils Beethoven and J. N. Hummel, Weigl and Seyfried. The 
names of Dussek, Woelfl, Hummel, Steibelt, and Field are familiar 
enough to the pianoforte players of half a century since, years before 
the fantasia mania had set in to destroy for a time the appreciation of 
the really genuine inspirations of our forefathers. It is in recitals like 
those organized by Madame Goddard that a restoration may be looked 
for. It is really marvellous, in listening to these productions, to imagine 
that the tin-kettle harpsichords of the epoch were those for which they 
were composed. The fairy fingers of Madame Goddard seemed to 
infuse all the charm of modern melody into these ancient works. No 
Bellini who ever sang the songs of the South ever excelled in melo- 
dious imagery the adagio of Woelfl’s sonata, and no minuet or scherzo 
has exceeded in quaintness and picturesqueness the finale of the same 
work, a kind of Oriental or Moorish theme irresistibly attractive. 
Steibelt’s Pastorale, with its oe omg pleasant peal of village bells as 
the prevading theme, was another gem of its kind. In all the different 
schools that the recitress of the day, the minstrel of the morning, the 
oratress of the pianoforte had to develop, depict, and vivify, the hands of 
the master were palpable in care and conscientiousness, exactitude allied 
with brilliancy, charm combined with power, mind associated with the 
utmost precision. And there was, indeed, a cultivated and highly 
appreciative auditory to applaud our national artist, of whom we have 
such reason to feel proud. It was pleasant to see such musicians as 
Sir Michael Costa, Cipriani Potter, and Rubinstein amongst the earnest 
applauders of the playing ; but there were other celebrities of note also 
present, including Madame Norman-Neruda, M. Vieuxtemps, Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson, Signor Mongini, Madame de Graver, Mr, A. 8. Sullivan, 
Mr. George Russell, Mr. George Grove, Mr.-R. Costa, Signor Arditi, 
Signor Piatti, Mr. Henry Smart, Mr. Robert Barnett, &c. The agree- 
able and unaffected singing of Miss Annie Edmonds is heard to relieve 
the pianist, with Mr. Benedict as the admirable accompanist. 


— ee 
(From the “ Atheneum,” May 29.) 


English audiences, as a rule, take most delight in the music which is 
most familiar, Not a day passes without some illustration of this 
phenomenon. Cultivated Englishmen like good music; hence the 
eternal repetition ofa few masterpieces by our large societies and in our 
operahouses. Uncultivated. Englishmen prefer vulgar music, and 
hence the offensive ditties which night and day pollute the air of our 
streets, and the trashy songs which most of our popular vocalists inflict 
at every concert during an entire season on our patient ears. But 
Englishmen of every variety and culture unite in their love of. what 
they know. Public performers, therefore, best consult their con- 
venience and their interest by repeating the same pieces until their 
hearers have learnt them by heart. When this consummation has been 
attained, they are certain of success. Applause is to artists as the very 
breath of life, and they cannot be blamed for securing it by the most 
direct and easy means at their disposal. But the devotion of the artist 
who voluntarily sacrifices himself toart should be cordially recognized. 
One of these is Madame Arabella Goddard, who has just entered upon 
the most thankless task which a pianist could undertake. She has 


distinguished by the circumstance of all the pieces being unfamiliar to 
the average concert-goer. No composer, moreover, is to be represented 
more than once in each programme. The first “ recital,” as it is called, 
was full of interest. It opened with the sonata in A major, dedicated 
by Dussek to Madame Bartolozzi—an admirable illustration of the 
author's happiest manner. It is in two movements only ; but each is a 
gem. Much grander in conception, however, and far more elaborate in 
construction, is Woefl’s sonata in C minor—a work which, in the 
masterly conduct of the fugue in the first movement, in the sustained 
dignity of the adagio, and in the playful grace of the allegretto, 
challenges comparison with the very greatest writers. Mendelssohn's 
fugue, again, with its prelude, in B flat, is particularly strange to the 
platform of a concert room, and yet the manner in which science is 
here lighted up by genius deserves to be generally appreciated. Fugues 
by Albrechtsberger and Handel, studies by Hiller, Hummel, Moscheles, 
and Dr. Bennett, and various movements, complete in themselves, by 
Steibelt, Field, and Chopin, made up a rich programme, which, never- 
theless, was not overlong. Madame Goddard manifested remarkable 
versatility in adapting her playing to the genius of each individual 
composer, Miss Annie Edmonds divided by various songs the groups 
of instrumental pieces. ‘ 
—o——. 


THE TRIPLE HARP OF WALES. 


(To the Editor of the “ Musical World,’”) 

Sir,—There have been various letters on the incontrovertible fact 
of the Welsh harp, which can be traced to about A.p. 1,300, having been not 
only neglected but openly discouraged since the name of “ Eisteddfod” has 
been given to nieetings for purposes in opposition to and at variance with the 
objects of that ancient and excellent instrument. Until of late years the 
Eisteddfod was a congress where the national music of Wales was preserved 
and cultivated, and where many and good prizes were awarded for the best 
performers on the national instrument; but since it has become a mere market 
for English performances and performers, or Anglicized Welshmen from 
London or other places who cannot play on the Welsh harp, since genuine 
Welsh harpers have been repudiated and no prizes given for competition on 
the Welsh harp, but a great deal of money spent for other purposes, Welsh 
harpers have disappeared, and Welsh harps have become very scarce, and those 
who wilfully caused this result have not gained any credit by their successful 
labours in the work of extinction and destruction. These facts are, as I before 
said, incontrovertible, but the remedy of the evil is so easy that I am astonished 
so much paper and time has been expended in discussion. All true Welshmen 
owe gratitude to Mr. Brinley Richards in the first place for having published 
truth, because his high standing as a musician, his claims as a Welshman of 
national feeling have elicited immediate attention and sympathy particularly 
from Mr. Rees, of Tonn, and the editors of several leading papers in the 
Principality and in the metropolis, and in the second place for his having given 
an example at his own expense of what the remedy should be—viz., to have 
real Welsh triple harps made and to give them as prizes as heretofore, and 
thus to draw into notice all the Welsh harpers still in existence, and by 
rewarding them according to their deserts, cause others to come to those who 
can play Welsh music properly (as in time past) to learn their art. But I beg 
to draw the attention of your readers to two points which seem to have been 
entirely overlooked by all who have written on the subject—viz., no instrument 
can be national unless portable. The bag-pipes of Scotland and the guitar of Spain 
are national instruments because they are played upon by the natives, and for 
the people generally, and can be conveyed great distances on foot over mountain 
and valley ; consequently lightness is an essential requisite, and one which the 
genuine Welsh harp possesses. Those made by the famous John Richards in 
the last century are models for form and workmanship, and were under 
30lbs. weight; and it is absolutely necessary that in any Welsh harp now 
made there should be a standard of not above 30lbs. weight complete, but they 
should not be under 25lbs,, to insure sufficient solidity. The portability of the 
Welsh harp must never be overlooked. The genuine Welsh harp is the most 
perfect portable national instrument in existence. Thus it is that it can cheer 
the cottage on the mountain side, as well as the palace of the prince or the hall 
of the nvble-—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A WELsHMAN 
(Who understands the difference between Pretence 
and Reality in Welsh Harps and Welsh Music). 


[We have no sympathy with the sneer of ‘‘A Welshman” 
at ‘‘English performances and performers,” or at ‘“ Anglicized 
Welshmen from London.” The Eisteddfod should conserve, 
but it should also reform, and in the latter case must go out 
of Wales for models.—Ep. M. W.] 











Ar the annual dramatic soirée of the New Philharmonic Society, on 
the 23rd, Mendelssohn's operetta, Son and Stranger, is to be the feature 
of the evening. Malle. Rose Hersee is principal soprano, and Professor 





given the first of a series of pianoforte performances which are to be 


Wylde conducts the orchestra. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HER 


THIRD AND LAST PIANOFORTE RECITAL 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


THURSDAY, JUNE 17th. 


TO COMMENCE AT THREE O'CLOCK. 


Programme. 


PART I. 


Sonata, in D major, No. 3, Op. 46 (first time in ions 
Song. (Miss ANNIE EpMonDs) . ee 
M In C minor (first time in public) . 
2. In E flat, No. 8 (first time).. 
“4 In E flat (L’Amabile) 
. In C minor “ Combat des Demons ” (first time) 
Sona, * Pl amour.” (MDLLE. nicgenaiiinens rr Lully. 
1. In D minor (firsttime) _.. arlatti 
2. In D major (with prelude)... 
8. In F sharp minor (Suite de Pieces) 
(4. In B minor (with prelude), Op. 35 


Sropies 


FuGues 


PART II. 


Granp Sonata, in A major, No.1, - 50 pe esttnciad 
(first ti time) . - ' 
Sonc. (Miss Annie EpMonps) A, §. Sullivan, 
Povacca, in E major . Weber, 
Bauiav. (Mpuvx. Cuamenovzow) | sd ih Gata ween aes Old English, 
Nocrvrng, in A flat . ‘ * ae an % .. J. Field. 
Vass, in A flat es x mt . ‘i “- Chopin. 


Clementi 


Miss ANNIE EDMONDS. 
Mr. BENEDICT. 


Vocalist 
ACCOMPANIST 


8. 
Reserved Stalls on - jie on os o 6 
Balcony ‘ ee is ce - oe oe o 8 

oo thy 


Area 


To be obtained of Madame ARABELLA GoppAnD, at her residence, 26, Uppee 
Wimpole Street ; Craprett & Co,, 50, New Bond Street; and Mr, Austin, at thr 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


NOTICE. 

The MusicaL WORLD will henceforth be published on FRIDAY, iu 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaAL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 








With this number of the MusicaAL WORLD subscribers will receive 
Sour extra pages, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expedience 
may suggest. 
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ROSSINIS SOLEMN MASS. 
(Continued from page 387.) 

THE OFFERTOIRE. 
HE Preélude Religieux pendant lV Offertoire takes the form of an 
organ solo (originally written, as ought always to be remem- 
bered when judging it, for the harmonium), with a brief introduc- 
tion and yet briefer coda for orchestra. The introduction opens, in F 
sharp minor, andante maestoso, upon a succession of pompous 
chords for brass instruments, meant, no doubt, to bespeak attention. 
At the end of sixteen bars, the organ enters with the following 

subject, treated as a three-voice “i — 





MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


R. CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that his LAST THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS will take place 
on the following afternoons :— 
FRIDAY, JUNE 11. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 18, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 25. 


To commence each day at Three o'clock precisely. 

The success which attended the performance last season of the whole of Beethoven's 
miscellaneous compositions for pianoforte alone, together with the whole of the 
published compositions for the same instrument by Schubert, the majority of which 
were until then entirely unknown to the general public, encourages Mr, Hallé in the 
belief that a repetition of the same will meet with general acceptance, and that 
increased familiarity with these works will enhance the appreciation of their mani- 
fold beauties. 

Descriptions, analytical and historical, of the various pieces will, as usual, form 
part of the programmes. 


Vocauist Mpiize. ANNA REGAN, 


*,* Mr. CuarLes HALLE will perform on one of Messrs. Broadwood and Son’s 
Grand Concert Pianofortes. 

Sofa Stalls ... oe eee sev 
Balcony oes ove 
Unreserved Seats”. ove 


aoe 
one oe 


ove one oe one 


Tickets may be obtained at CHAPPELL & Co." ', 50, — Bond Street ; 


OLLivigr & 
Co.’s, Old Bond Strect; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 
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This having been duly given out by each voice, a smooth an 
melodious phrase occurs :— 








which, repeated in F sharp major, leads to a sequence as lovely as 
anything ever written for the instrument :— 
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After a modulation into G sharp major, a phrase growing out of 
that already quoted follows :— 


a2 8 







































j | 
‘ which, repeated on a higher octave, leads to the subjoined original 
passage :— 














' T 
The happy change in bar 3 will at once be observed as among the 
most effective touches in the work. The original theme then 
re-appears, but given only to two ‘ voices,” and after it all the 
foregoing matter is once more heard. Next we have an ascending 
sequence made out of this phrase :-— 
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which continues as far as :— 








whence the movement proceeds by phrases equally ehort and with 
abrupt changes of time as well as degrees of power to a bar’s rest 
following the dominant seventh. Then occurs a peaceful ending:— 
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The orchestra follows with two /f phrases, each of two chords— 
B flat minor, E flat minor—E flat major, F sharp major—and so 


ends the offertoire. 











. THE SAaNctTus, 
introduced by a brief ritowrnelle in C major, is written for quartet 
and chorus without accompaniment. The latter first enters with de- 









tached chords—tonic, relative minor, and mediant—upon the word 





‘*Sanctus ;” after which the solo voices have a short passage upon 
a dominant pedal. Again the chorus enters, this time in imitation: 


la is 6 4 Oe bh 4 4 
— o NN _| hy 























Pie ni sunton-ll ot tor. - ra glo-ri-a, "go . 2. ae 
immediately giving way to the soli, with two energetic octave 
phrases on the words, ‘* Hosanna in excelsis,” at the close of which 
there is a tuéti full of characteristic beauty :— 


Sotto voce. 














































qui ve - nit, ve - nit in Do - - mij - - - of 
Repetitions, but slightly varied, follow, the only new passage being 


as subjoined :— 
Sour. 

















| 


Our readers know that this “ Sanctus” has everywhere become 
popular. The reason can only be gathered in part from the 
foregoing quotations, which, however, serve to show that there 
is reason sufficient. 






(To be concluded in our next). 





MADAME ARABELLA GopDAkrp’s second recital, at St. James’s Hall, 
on Thursday afternoon, passed off even more brilliantly than her 
first. There was a numerous and fashionable audience, among 
whom were some of the most distinguished amateurs and professors 
of the day. The programme was wonderfully varied and inter- 
esting; but, beyond saying that Hummel’s magnificent sonata, 
Op. 106, and a presto in A major from Mendelssohn’s Seven 
Characteristic Pieces were the marked features of the recital. 
We must postpone all details until our next. Sir Michael Costa 
was again among the audience, and remained until the last note. 

‘THE account of the late Dusseldorf Festival, signed ‘‘ H. 8. O.” 
(which appeared in our last impression) was quoted from the Guardian 

Moys bE Vroyz, the first of living French flautists, has arrived 
in London. He will play at Mdlle. Christine Nilsson’s concert, 
in St. James’s Hall, on Monday afternoon. 

Sr. James’s Hatt.—Mrea. Stirling will read Shakspere’s Tempest 
on Friday evening, June 11, on which occasion the incidental 
music composed by Arne, Purcell, Linley, and Stevens, will be 
sung by Miss Edith Wynne and a choir of 400 voices. 












mare eee ee ree x Sir aoe ee 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Miss Fosproxe, a lady well known, especially to the frequenters of 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s concerts, as an artist of ability, gave her annual 
musical evening at the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday week. She 
took part in several concerted pieces with the Quartet Glee Union (of 
which Miss Fosbroke is a prominent member), besides singing two solos. 
The latter consisted of Elliott’s ‘‘ Excelsior,” and Gounod’s Bemseuse, 
“ Quand tu chantes.” Both were sung with a good voice, style, and 
enunciation, and after each Miss Fosbroke was applauded as she 
deserved ; only the lateness of the hour preventing an encore for the 
Berceuse. Other artists who took part were Miss Annie Herbert, who 
was recalled for her performance of Bohrer’s pianoforte solo, ‘‘ Inquiétude 
et Bonheur;” the Misses Kate and Alice Barth, two promising pupils 
of the concert-giver; Madame Patey, who was encored in Virginia 
Gabriel’s “ Sacred Vow ;” Miss Susanna Cole, who sang Weber’s “Softly 
sighs; and Madame Alexander Newton, recalled after a good rendering 
of ‘Una voce.’ In addition to the foregoing Mr. Frank Massey sang 
‘‘ The Vagabond ” (encored), Mr. Wilbye Cooper gave Gabriel's “« Salve 
Maria,” and his own “‘ Thine and mine,” and Mr. Patey was heard to 
advantage in “ The Bell-ringer.” A special feature of this concert was 
some performances on the ‘“ Orchestrina di Camera,” by Mr. W. E. 
Evans (the inventor) and the Misses Evans, The orchestrina belong 
to the reed family, and are played upon as a harmonium, the peculiarity 
being that each is voiced to imitate some orchestral instrument. Their 
effect in combination is pleasing, and, moreover, they enlarge the 
capabilities of home music in a very great degree. 

oe 


PROVINCIAL. 

Liverroot.—A writer in the Daily Post, of May 31st, observes :— 

“The twenty-ninth open rehearsal of the Societa Armonica took place 
in the hall of the Institute, Mount Street, on Saturday, and was attended 
by a numerous audience. The programme was as follows :—Overture, J/ 
Tancredi, Rossini; Aria, ‘Il Dolee Canto’ (Rode), Miss Monkhouse ; 
Cantata, Faith and Adoration, Bierey; Fantaisie, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Sainton; Solo violin, Mr. Lawson; Song, ‘The Italian Maiden’s Song,’ 
(Donizetti), Miss Fanny Armstrong; Symphony No. 8, in E flat, 
Haydn; Solo and chorus, ‘ Allegiance we swear,’ Bishop; Second, 
entr’acte, Rosamunde, Schubert; Chorus, ‘The Calm of the Sea,’ 
Beethoven; March, Hardy. ‘The performances were more satisfactory 
than some lately given by the society. There was a decided improve- 
ment in the instrumental section. The performers kept together, and 
the instruments were better in tune. The overture and march went 
capitally, and the rendering of Haydn’s beautiful symphony was 
commendable. Sainton’s fantaisie, with violin solo by Mr. Lawson, 
seemed to be greatly admired, and a general demand for its repetition 
was complied with. ‘ The Italian Maiden’s Song,’ very nicely sung by 
Miss Fanny Armstrong, was encored. Miss Monkhouse deserves a 
word of praise for the taste with which she gave Rode’s ‘Il Dolce Can- 
to.’ The soloists were Miss Monkhouse, Miss Bamford, Miss Borst, 
Miss Fanny Armstrong, Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Kelly. Mr. Lawson 
was leader, and Mr. Armstrong conductor. 

CarMARTHEN.—We read as follows in the Carmarthen Journal of 
May 26 :— 

“The first concert of the Choral Society was given on Tuesday, in 
the Assembly Rooms, It was one for subscribers only, but an audience 
of at least 250 was present. The concert being private, a critique is 
forbidden. We may be permitted, however, to state that the performers 
whether as vocal soloists, pianists, or in chorus, were invariably 
applauded. Encores were frequently attempted. In one instance only 
was a response given, the length of the programme forbidding repeti- 
tion. In all the part-songs, Mr. Harding, organist of St. Peter's, kept 
the performers under perfect control. 
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* De par la Deine,” 


AD 


‘* Her Majesty spent her 50th birthday quictly at Balmoral. The 
Queen marked the day by conferring the Order—(see poem).”—Couwrt 
Circular. 

Then “ God save the Queen!” let us loyally whistle: 
Prince L. got the Garter—Prince A. got the Thistle. 

If you ask why this difference in ribbons should be, 

Then know that Prince A. was already K.G. 


All health to the Queen who is over the Borders : 
She always does well when she’s giving her Orders: 
May Webster and Buckstone be honoured some day 
With orders to fit up her box at the Play. 

Punch. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Repetitions of La Sonnambula, Lucia, and Don Giovanni, the first 
performance this season of Faust e Margherita, one act of Norma, and 
the production of Signor Cagnoni’s Don Bucefalo, were the operatic 
incidents of last week. About La Sonnambula and Lucia, which, with 
Madame Patti as the sleepwalker, and Mdlle. Nilsson as the Bride of 
Lammermoor, are likely to maintain their attraction to the end of the 
season, there is nothing to add to what has already been written. 
Nor would it be necessary to say another word of Don Giovanni, but 
that on this occasion Signor Cotogni replaced Signor Graziani in the 
character of the libertine nobleman. It must be confessed that, though 
Signor Cotogni, as was demonstrated last summer, is by no means the 
model Don Giovanni for which opera-goers have been looking ever 
since the retirement of Signor Tamburini, he béth acts the part and 
sings the music better than his immediate predecessor, and. that 
the change was, therefore, a pleasant surprise. Signor Cotogni 
has decided ability, and, if he has ambition as well, there is fair hope of 
his becoming a valuable acquisition to the theatre. His repertory is 
varied and extensive, and in nothing that he has hitherto undertaken 
has he failed to prove more or less acceptable. The other characters 
in Don Giovanni were as before. Madame Patti (Zerlina) was, as usual, 
called upon to repeat “ Batti batti,” Vedrai carino,” and “ La ci darem 
la mano”—Signor Cotogni giving his share of the duet extremely 
well, and Mdlle. Tietjens obtained unanimousand merited applause for 
her impassioned delivery of the air, ‘Or che sai 'indegno,” in which 
Donna Anna tells the story of her wrongs to the ever promising and 
never fulfilling Don Ottavio. Although it was an “extra” night the 
house was crowded to the roof, and this to witness the second repre- 
sentation, within less than a fortnight, of an opera composed above 
80 years ago! 

Faust e Margherita brought forward a new tenor, or at least a tenor as 
good as new, for it is some nine or ten years since Signor Corsi (who 
must not be confounded with Messrs, Gye and Mapleson’s other Signor 
Corsi—him of the “Pescatore” in Guillaume Tell) was last among 
us; and whatever impression he may have made then is entirely 
forgotten. The impression he excited the other night was on the 
whole decidedly good. His voice, though by no means powerful or 
rich in quality, is agreeable and generally under the control of its 
possessor, who, nevertheless, should be warned against endeavouring to 
get more out of it than by any amount of straining can possibly be 
obtained. In the first scene, as the aged and decrepit philosopher, 
Signor Corsi sang so uniformly well as to lead us to expect more than 
came afterwards, Still the soliloquy in the garden (“ Salve dimora ”) 
was for the most part given with taste and natural expression, and there 
were other passages which afforded genuine satisfaction. In the duet of 
the lovers the new tenor somewhat disappointed us, and’ the ‘trio 
preceding the duel which culminates in the death of Valentine seemed 
to overtax his physical powers. Shortcomings allowed for, however, 
Signor Corsi, we repeat, made a really favourable impression. His 
début as the hero of M. Gounod’s popular work may honestly be 
recorded as a success, and, in the present dearth of competent tenors, a 
success of some importance. But the attraction of the evening, it need 
scarcely be said, was the Margherita of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. This 
is one of the parts in which the admired Swedish songstress appeared 
earliest, two years since, when the tones of her beautiful voice first won 
the sympathies of an English audience. She played it then so 
charmingly that, while something was felt to be wanting, people were 
sufficiently grateful for what they got to welcome it with enthusiasm. 
Last year, when Mdlle. Nilsson again assumed the character at Her 
Majesty's Opera, in Drury Lane Theatre, a sensible progress was 
observed, especially in her dramatic realization of the character ;- yet it 
was not exactly all that could have been desired—not exactly all which 
it was the universal belief that one so rarely endowed could make of it. 
What, however, was deficient then is now supplied, and the Margaret 
of Malle. Nilsson, as a highly finished effort, may be compared with 
any of her assumptions—not excepting Lucia, hitherto regarded as her 
most finished and admirable. We do not so much attribute this to the 
fact of her having recently essayed the character in Paris, where she 
had to combat with the not unnatural prejudice in favour of Madame 
Miolan Carvalho, the orginal Margaret at the Théatre Lyrique (where 
Faust was first produced), as to her own inward resolution to perfect 
herself in her art. But, whatever the cause, we are bound to chronicle 
the result, Into a fresh description of Margaret and her doings, scene 
by scene, we refrain from entering—for which it is more than probable 
that our readers will be grateful. All the striking passages, all the 
salient points, are familiar to every frequenter of the Opera. It may, 
therefore, suffice to add that the “Jewel song,” in the garden, was 
executed with the fluency, neatness, and refinement we have 
known; that the duet, when the at first coy Margaret, after 
assuring herself by the imaginary test of the flowers, of Faust’s 
devotion, frankly and passionately avows her own, was from 
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ing to end perfect; that in the scene of the church, where 

t, contrite and pe endeavours to pray, but is inter- 
rupted by conscience, speaking through the voice of the unseen 
Mephistopheles, and that of the prison, where she perseveringly 
resists the temptations of fier Tover and his evil monitor, till death and 
the angels release her, she exhibited a power of voice and depth of 
expression for which we were unprepared ; and that the entire perform- 
ance was one to satisfy the most exacting critical taste. That the 
Jewel song should be encored and repeated was not surprising. This 
used invariably to be the case when Mdlle. Nilsson was the Margaret 
of the evening; but what must have been more gratifying to her 
numerous admirers was the enthusiastic applause that followed the 
trio in the final scene, for the last note of which almost the whole 
audience remained. About the Mephistopheles of Signor Graziani we 
would rather not speak. It was his first performance of that character— 
at least in England; and all we can say is that the character is one which 
does not at all suit him, and one, moreover, for which he can hardly 
entertain much sympathy, seeing that he had not committed the 
music to memory—a proof of which was given in the Cathedral scene, 
where the indecision of Mephistopheles was more than once on the 
point of disconcerting the performers on the stage. It was lucky that 
the conductor of the evening should have been Signor Arditi, who 
exhibits much of that wonderful readiness under difficulties in which 
his renowned predecessor, Sir Michael Costa, surpassed any and every 
orchestral director in our remembrance. The Siebel was Mdlle. 
Scalchi—Madame Trebelli-Bettini excepted, the best we have seen; 
and Mr. Santley was, as before, a Valentine without peer, the death 
of Margaret's brother being, not for the first time, one of the most 
impressive passages of the opera. Malle. Corsi was a very good Martha, 
and, as of yore, Signor Tagliafico made something picturesque and 
telling out of the small part of Wagner. The mise-en-scéne was what 
we have been accustomed to at this theatre—thoroughly effective and 
superb, 

he performance on Saturday night began with the first act of Norma, 
in which we have rarely heard Mdlles. Tietjens and Sinico, Signors Foli 
and Mongini (Norma, Adalgisa, Oroveso, and Pollio) to greater advan- 
tage. The second act of the same popular opera would have been far 
more acceptable than what followed. The Don Bucefalo of Signor 
Cagnoni is an opera buffa that may possibly find appreciators in modern 
Italy, where the music of the stage has degenerated to the lowest 
= depths; but at such a theatre as the Royal Italian Opera of 
ndon it is deplorably misplaced. To narrate the story in detail 
would be to occupy our space to no purpose. Enough that a more 
preposterous farce was never seriously made to assume the shape of an 
opera. The music is as trivial as the piece is nonsensical. There was 
once such a thing as La Prova d’un Opera Seria, music by Gnecco, 
which when Lablache quitted the stage became intolerable ; there was 
also Le Maitre de Chapelle, with far ee music by Paer; this also 
has died out for want of some French Lablache to keep it in counten- 
ance. Well, Don Bucefalo is a parody of these two, with music not 
only immeasurably beneath that of Paer, but beneath (which was 
difficult) even that of Gnecco. We are sorry that such a questionable 
production should have been made the test by which the capabilities 
of the new buffo, Signor Bottero, were ultimately to be tried. He is 
clever, certainly ; but he has not one spark of humour, and his per- 
formances, respectively, on the pianoforte (which we thought would 
never come to an end), and the violin, were all the less effective 
inasmuch as, though intended to be “funny,” they were not “ funny ” 
at all. During the first Don Bucefalo is supposed to be composing an 
opera, and during the last to be superintending a grand rehearsal of 
the same. It would be difficult to say which exhibition was the most 
vapid, prolix, and tiresome. A convincing proof of the impression 
created was that the theatre was half emptied of its occupants before 
the second act had nearly approached its termination. But as we 
imagine it is not very likely that Don Bucefalo will be repeated, we 
shall say no more. It is really not worth describing. 

On Monday the Barbiere was repeated. On Tuesday Faust e 
Margherita was the opera, with a new Mephistopheles, in the per- 
son of Signor Bagagiolo (of whom more anon). On Thursday 
Lucia was given, and last night Don Giovanni. To-night La 
Traviata. Rossini’s Messe Solennelle is to be repeated on Wednesday 
afternoon, at the Theatre. Hamlet is in rehearsal. 





Rorrerpam.—The Grand Festival got up by the Society for the 
Promotion of Musical Art will take place on the 25th and 26th inst. 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington is the solo singer. During the season 
Just concluded, the German Operatic Company gave no Ae than 22 
entire, and 3 incomplete, operas. The operas performed most frequently 
were: Loreley (6 times), Bruch ; Undine, Fidelio, Don Juan, Lohengrin, 
and L’Africaine (each 6 times); and Die Zauberflote, Faust, and Martha 
(each 4 times). 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The third Summer Concert was an attractive affair, and drew a large 
audience on Saturday, though the temperature inside as well as outside 
the building more befitted winter than any milder season. The attrac- 
tion consisted, in great part, of a batch of excellent artists, for London 
is, happily, so full of talent just now that the directors find themselves 
able to supply easily all the public require without help from Covent 
Garden. So much the better, since it shows not even monopoly can 
always master the situation. Madame Monbelli repeated her triumph 
of the previous concert, and sang “Come per me sereno,” “La dove 
prende” (with M. Napoleon Verger)—encored; and “ Dungq’ io son” 
Tr Signor Gassier), in each case being completely successful. Mdlle. 
Ricci also appeared, and gave “ Ah! fors’ e lui” so as to make a great 
impression. She was recalled amid general applause. Yet another 
“hit” was Madame Norman-Neruda’s playing of a violin solo on airs 
from Der Freischiitz, That this accomplished lady excited astonish- 
ment by a brilliant series of tours de force possible to very few besides 
herself will readily be credited. She, too, was recalled with acclama- 
tion. The only other lady artist, Mdlle. Valesca von Facius, sang 
an air from Handel’s Alcina with much taste. The gentlemen com- 
prised Signor Urio, who has a fine tenor voice, and used it so well in 
Verdi’s “ Quando le sere,” and Flotow’s “ M’appari,” as to at once 
become a favourite; Signor Bulterini, who, we hope, could have given 
“La mia letizia” better had he chosen; M. Napoleon Verger, whose 
excellent voice and style was heard to advantage in “ Di Provenza,”’ 
as well as in the duet above mentioned ; and Signor Gassier, always 
welcome, especially when about to sing “ Largo al factotum.” The 
Crystal Palace Choir was encored for a capital rendering of Silcher’s 
“ Farewell,” and the augmented orchestra played the overtures to 
La Gazza Ladra and Oberon in a manner beyond reproach, 





Dermoip.—A five-act opera, Esmeralda, by Friedrich Miller, has 
been successfully produced. 

Rome.—The Abbate Franz Liszt has returned. He had scarcely 
arrived before the Duke and Duchess of Meiningen paid him a visit. 
He brought with him 30,000 francs for the Pope, the greater part of 
that sum being the proceeds of a concert given by his son-in-law, 
Herr von Bulow, at Ratisbon, in aid of the Peter’s Pence Fund. M. 
Félicien David is also here. 

Leypen.—Ninth concert of the “ Semper Crescendo” Society: Second 
Symphony in D major, Beethoven ; Concertstiick, Weber ; Overtures to 
Anacreon, Cherubini, and Felsonmiihle, Reissiger, etc. ‘Tenth concert: 
Waldnymphe Overture, Sterndale Bennett; Adagio and Allegro, from 
the 22nd Violin Concerto, Viotti; Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, 
Mendelssohn; Overture to Oderon, Weber, etc, 

Bapen.—Three concerts will be shortly given by the Florentine 
Quartet.—The Chamber Concerts are to take place on the 19th and 
26th of this month, and the 3rd July. The following artists are 
engaged to appear at them: Ladies—Von Vilhorst, Krebs (piano), 
Bloch, Norman-Neruda (violin), Kastner-Escudier (piano), Schréder, 
Carrino, and Dreyfus (organ); Gentlemen—Verger, Pagano, De Vroye 
(flute), Lefort, Hasselmann, Jourdan, and Laserre. On the 7th July, 
the performance of operetta, by the whole strength of the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, will commence. 

Rossini’s Operatic Burtesque.—The manager of the San Mos® was 
annoyed at Rossini’s having engaged to write for another Venetian 
theatre, the Fenice, and in consequence treated him with great incivility, 
for which the young composer determined to have his revenge. He 
had moreover deliberately, and of malice prepense, given Rossini a 
libretto so monstrously absurd that to make it the groundwork of even 
a tolerable opera was impossible; yet Rossini was bound by his en- 
gagement to set it to music or pay damages. He resolved to set it to 
music. If the libretto was absurd, the music which Rossini composed 
to it was ludicrous, grotesque, extravagant to the last degree of cari- 
cature. The bass had to sing at the top of his voice, and only the very 
lowest notes of the prima donna were called into requisition. One 
singer, whose appearance was always a signal for laughter, had to 
deliver a fine-drawn sentimental melody. Another artist who could 
not sing atall had a very difficult air assigned to him, while that none 
of his faults might pass unpreceived, was accompanied pianissimo by a 
pizzicato of violins. In short, it was an anticipation of Offenbach, and 
it is astonishing that this musical burlesque of Rossini’s has never been 
reproduced substantially, or by imitation (it is scarcely probable that 
the original score was preserved), at the Bouftes Parisiens. Nor must 
the orchestra be forgotten, which Rossini enriched on this occasion by 
the introduction of instruments previously unknown. In one move- 
ment the musicians, at the beginning of each bar, had to strike the tin 
shades of the candles in front of them; when the sound extracted from 
these new “ instruments of percussion,” instead of pleasing the public, 
so irritated it, that the audacious innovator, hissed and hooted by his 
audience, found it prudent to make his escape from the theatre.—Life 





of Rossini, by Sutherland Edwards. 
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MEETING OF THE CHARITY CHILDREN. 


This very interesting annual event was celebrated on Thursday, as 
usual, under the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The arrangements 
had been made, with his accustomed skill, by Mr. Arthur 8S. Newman 
—tor considerably more than twenty years Festival Architect; the 
children, some 5,000 in number, were placed with the same order, 
regularity, and ease as on former occasions, and the scene, to describe 
which once again in detail would be altogether superfluous, was as 
imposing and gratifying as ever. The weather must have made the 
holyday gathering no less pleasurable to the children than to those 
who came in crowds to listen to their performances in connexion with 
& ceremony to the musical part of which their fresh and youthful 
voices lend such special charm and colouring. 

The full Cathedral service, in which almost from the beginning the 
children have taken part, differed in no essential particular from that 
of last year. That it was as impressive as ever may be readily under- 
stood. Prayers, as a matter of course, were ushered in bythe inimitable 
“Old Hundredth ” (“ All people that on earth do dwell ”), the unisonous 
delivery of which, under such peculiar circumstances, has astonished 
and edified so many foreigners of eminence, from Haydn down to 
Berlioz—two musicians who had nothing, perhaps, but this one en- 
thusiasm in common. Rarely has it been better or more steadily sung. 
In the final verse, given out fortissimo, with accompaniments of full 
organ, four trumpets (Messrs. T. Harper, Irwin, Staunton Jones, and 

ard) and drums (Mr. Pheasant), the effect was nothing short of 
superb. The Rev. W. C. F. Webber (Sub-Dean of the Cathedral) 
intoned the prayers, and the Lessons were read by the Rev. J. V. Povah, 
M.A. (Minor Canon). That the “ Responses” employed were those by 
Thomas Tallis, organist to Queen Elizabeth, may be taken for granted. 
These areno more likely to be dispensed with than the “Old Hundredth,” 
at the opening of the service; and, indeed, it would be difficult to find 
a worthy substitute for either. The Psalms for the day (15, 16, and 
17—* Lord, who shall dwell in Thy Tabernacle?” “ Preserve me, O 
God,” and “ Hear the right, O Lord”) were chanted by the gentlemen 
and boys of the choir, to Dr. Crotch’s slow chant in C, which now 
seems definitively to have usurped the position of the once-admired 
‘Jones in D.” ‘The great composer, Hadyn, is said not only to have 
liked the chant of Jones, but to have liked it so much as to induce him 
to go to the trouble of improving it, a task which the present organist 
of St. Paul’s might with equal advantage impose upon himself with 
respect to the “Slow Chant” of Dr. Crotch. That the children 
joined in the ‘Gloria Patri” to the Psalms, as of yore— for- 
tissimo, to the accompaniment of trumpets and drums— it is 
scarcely necessary to add. The “Te Deum” and the “Jubilate” 
were those by Mr. Goss, successor to Sir George Smart, as composer to 
the Chapel Royal and organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, under whose 
direction, aided by Mr. George Cooper, organist to the Chapel Royal 
and St, Sepulchre’s, deputy organist of St. Paul’s, and one of our ablest 
and most experienced professors, the musical arrangements for these 
meetings are carried out. The “Te Deum” was first performed at the 
Festival of 1865 ; the “ Jubilate” was composed a year later. They were 
substituted for the “ Te Deum ” and “ Jubilate,” in the same key, of Dr. 
Boyce, to which they are so very far superior that it is to be hoped 
they may not, at least in our time, again give way to the compositions, 
however respectable, that preceded them, Mr. Goss has no superior 
among modern English musicians as a composer of church music; and 
we only regret that, with his genius and artistic acquirements, he 
writes comparatively so little. As we remarked, when his “Te Deum” 
and “ Jubilate ” were first heard, the voice parts being in unison, the 
children are enabled to take part in them, which affords an exempli- 
fication of genuine congregational worship—a thing often talked about 
but rarely put into practice. Mr. Goss has convincingly shown how 
this may be done, by keeping the congregational portion of his work 
(that which is here represented by the voices of the children) invariably 
in the key, the variety given to the harmony of the accompaniment 
enabling him to steer clear of all chance of monotony. That music 
thus contrived may not the less be expressive, we have also observed, 
and as an instance have pointed to the striking passage, ‘‘ When thou 
hadst overcome the sharpness of death ”—not the only one by several 
that might be named, In fact, though without any effort at elaboration 
the “ Te Deum” and “ Jubilate” are, in their style, genuine master- 
pieces—which causes all the more regret that Mr. Goss does not 
complete his work by setting the first canticle to music. On the whole 
they were extremely well performed on Thursday, and no little was 
due to the organ accompaniment, which is of great importance, being 
so admirably played by Mr. George Cooper. The choir, drawn from 
the usual sources, needless to recapitulate, was strengthened on this 
occasion by a supplement of amateurs from the singers who, since the 
commencement, have exhibited such combined efficiency and zeal in the 
special Sunday evening services at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In obedience to long-prevailing custom, the prayer for the Queen was 





preceded by the anthem written by Handel, in 1727, for the coronation 
of George II. ( Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anointed 
Solomon king”). This was, for the most part, remarkably well sung, 
accompanied on the organ by the united hands of Messrs. Goss and 
Cooper, and directed with marked precision by Mr. James Shoubridge 
(vicar choral of St. Paul’s), successor to the late Mr. Buckland, as 
time-beater. The children did their part in this anthem—so noble and 
majestic, in the midst of its simplicity—to admiration; and it is not 
easy to understand why they should not long ago have added their 
fresh and resonant voices to the magnificent preamble. 

The sermon was preceded by the chorale, “‘ Sleepers, wake! a voice is 
calling” (from St. Paul), which seems to have taken root. Could 
Mendelssohn have heard his chorale—an inspiration if there ever was 
one—under such conditions, he would surely have composed something 
special for the festivals—something in which, with the consummate 
tact he possessed, he would have provided for the children a part at 
once easy of execution and effective. After the sermon, as of old, came 
some verses of the 104th Psalm (‘My soul, praise the Lord”), as set 
by Dr. Croft (Hanover tune), which, composed in 1702 (eight years 
before Handel, a young man of 26, came to London), sounds as fresh 
as if written yesterday. Here the children were very much what they 
had been in the “Old Hundredth,” although the tune of Dr. Croft 
has never been and can never be so completely suited to the general 
ear, and consequently to the general taste, as that of the other. Of 
the “Hallelujah” from the Messiah, of which, in writing of these 
meetings, we have so frequently spoken, there is not a new word to 
say. In accordance with custom, it brought the musical part of the 
service to an end—magnificently. Could Handel himself have heard 
it—we especially mean with reference to the part allotted to the 
children—he would unquestionably have been quite as much delighted 
asthe German Haydn with the unison chant of Jones, or the French 
Berlioz with the unison psalm (the “ 100th ”). 

The sermon was preached by the Lord Bishov of London, who 
selected for the text of his discourse, Acts of the Apostles, chap viii. 
verse 80, and part of 831—“ And Philip ran thither to him, and heard 
him read the prophet Esaias, and said, Understandest thou what thou 
readest ? And he said, How can I, except some man should guide me?” - 

It merely remains to add that the Festival, the general arrangements 
of which, as far as the interior of the Cathedral is concerned, were 
superintended by Mr. F. T. Fuller, with his accustomed ability, was, 
to all appearances, one of the most successful on record. The great 
organ of Messrs. Hill still remains without a case, and so long as it 
remains without a case, and is only used on exceptional occasions, must 
of necessity be more or less out of order. This is a pity; but there 
seems to be no remedy within actual reach. 





Pracut.—The members of the Association for the Promotion of 
Music have resolved on having a building of their own. 

Vienna.—Dr. V. Dingelstedt, the director of the Imperial Opera, 
has received the Order of the Iron Crown, Third Class. Herr Jahn, 
of Wiesbaden, has been engaged, as Cappelmeister, at the new Imperial 
Operahouse. On the occasion of the opening of that edifice, Madame 
Witt and Mdlle. Ehnn were appointed ‘chamber singers;” Herren 
Esser, Beck, Draxler, and Walter, received the Chevalier’s Cross of 
the Francis Joseph Order; Herr Schober, principal stage-manager, 
and Herr Drislich, head-carpenter, the gold Cross of Merit; 
Herren Proch and Vessoff, orchestral conductors, an augmentation of 
oan dy and Herr Steiner, stage-manager, a present of 1,000 florins, 
silver. 

Here JOACHIM AT THE FEstivaL oF THE Lower Rainz.—The great 
object of attraction on the last evening of the Festival was the violinist 
of all violinists, Herr Joseph Joachim, who made his first appearance 
here, and entranced every one with Beethoven’s Concerto. We never 
felt such an impression of perfect certainty in any violinist as much as 
in Joachim. Practical proficiency is with him really and truly a 
difficulty that no longer exists; he makes no display of this quality, 
which others pass their whole lives in the vain attempt to acquire, but 
merely employs it for the most perfect interpretation of the piece he 
may happen to be performing, ad majorem gloriam, so to say, of the 
composer who has the honour to be played by him. We value, how- 
ever, the artist’s mental power of always grasping the whole purport of 
a composition no less highly than his practical skill, by which he is 
enabled satisfactorily to give utterance to his conception. Herr 
Joachim was overwhelmed with applause by the enraptured audience. 
This was the case, also, after the Barcarolle and Scherzo, by Spohr, 
executed with equal mastery, in the Second Part of the concert.— 
German paper. 
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Bilhelm Bernhard PMolique.* 





So do they live and die, the true and glorious sons of art! 

Themselves without pretension, they fill the world with works 

of genius; then remain quiet and retired; then burst forth 

once more—and then disappear for ever! And then their 

contemporaries exclaim: Who? Where? We did not know 

it? What, a man like him! So did Molique come before the 

world, so was he inspired by his art, as was, also, through him, 

his generation; so did he utter his unrivalled strains, which 

found their way to men’s souls; so did he end, and so does the 

world of art, deeply moved, gaze after him. Whoever heard 
his violin playing, either in the compositions of others, or in 
his own, heard what violin playing, genial, classic, thoroughly 
artistic violin playing, really is; whoever listened to his com- 
positions, felt that they sprang from the soul of a master, 
whoever met him in private life, said to himself: I see before 
me a man in the best sense of the word. On the 12th May 
Cannstadt witnessed his funeral—he always wished to die in 
Spring.—Wilhelm Bernhard Molique was born on the 7th Oct., 
1802, at Nuremberg. His father, the Stadt musikus, or Musi- 
cian to the Town, gave him his first lessons in music. King 
Maximilian I., of Bavaria, having heard of his precocious talent, 
sent for the boy, when he was fourteen, to Munich, in order 
that he might have lessons on the violin from that admirable 
artist, Pietro Rovelli, Court Violinist. At the age of sixteen, 
Molique became a member of the Imperial Chapel, Vienna, but 
returned a year afterwards to Munich, to fill the office of his 
old master, Rovelli, who had died in the interim. In the year 
1824, he became acquainted at the house of Herr Peter von 
Winter, the Capellmeister, with Marie Wanneg, that gentleman’s 
niece and adopted daughter, and married her a twelvemonth 
later. In the year 1826, having been offered it, he accepted the 
place of Musical-Director at the Theatre Royal, Stuttgardt. 
Not only, for a long series of years, did he command the un- 
bounded approbation of his audiences by his violin playing, and, 
in his capacity as conductor, unite the greatest discretion with 
the most delicate ear, but he was busy also as a teacher of the 
violin and of composition. Though he was a master of counter- 
point, he had*never received any instruction in it. During 
his residence in Stuttgardt, he made, every year, long 
professional trips to Holland, Russia, England, and France. 
Wherever he went, he met with the same enthusiastic recep- 
tion as in Germany, being overwhelmed with honours and marks 
of distinction, He was always glad to get back “ to his Stutt- 
gardters,” by whom he was invariably welcomed with ever 
increasing affection. This rare artist returned the partiality 
which Stuttgardt evinced for him, by remaining faithfully 
within its walls, and by resolutely refusing a most advantageous 
offer from Hanover, and another, as professor at the Conservatory, 
from Prague. The political disturbances of the year 1849, 
however, induced him to send in his resignation, and migrate 
with his family to London. In that capital he lived seventeen 
years, honoured and loved by all who knew him; and, by his 
unshakable adherence to what he had found to be true and 
genuine in art, exercising great influence upon musical matters 
there. In the year 1859, he received the most hearty and 
delighted welcome from this paper, as well as from other 
quarters, on his return, for a short time, to Stuttgardt, on which 
occasion he had an opportunity of greeting once more a great 
many old and enthusiastic friends, especially his talented pupil, 
Herr Keller. He gave a concert at the Theatre Royal, and, 
profoundly delighted at the rapturous applause with which he 





* From the Schwabischer Mercur. 





was received, as well as at the faithful attachment to him mani- 
fested on so many sides, returned to London—after having 
given concerts, also, in Munich and Frankfort—with the con- 
viction that the same enthusiasm with which he had formerly 
met in Germany still existed for him here.—Among Molique’s 
compositions, which all breathe a clear and thoroughly classical 
spirit, we would direct particular attention to his Violin 
Concertos; his Mass in F minor, for four voices, with orches- 
tral accompaniment (composed in the year 1843); his Quartets 
forStringed Instruments; three Sonatas for Violin and Pianoforte; 
his magnificent oratorio of Abraham, composed in less than 
three months, in the year 1860, and performed, for the first 
time, under his own direction, at the Grand Norwich Festival 
(September, 1860), producing an impression that will never be 
effaced, and unanimously classed by the critics with the works 
of such men as Handel, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn; then 
(1864) his Mass for four voices, with organ accompaniment, 
with or without chorus, a work of elevated and touching beauty, 
which has not yet been published. He further wrote a Treatise 
on Harmony, in which he presented to the musical world his 
own method of instruction, a method founded upon the 
ripest experience. — His strength now began, unfortunately 
to break; and a violent pain, to which he was subject, in the 
head, caused him frequently to express the wish that, after 
his death, there should be a surgical examination into the 
cause. He now returned to Germany, and, after staying 
five months at Starnberg, settled with his family at Cann- 
stadt. A paralytic stroke deprived him almost totally of 
the use of his limbs. There was only one thing that 
could have sustained his spirits under this calamity, and 
that was the most loving and indefatigable manner in which 
he saw himself tended by his wife and two of his four daughters 
(the two others live in England), A few days previous to 
his death, his vital powers appeared to be restored in a great 
degree; but, on the 9th May, he had another paralytic 
stroke, which was the more immediate cause of his death, 
at 1 o'clock, in the afternoon. The surgeons found that 
the cause of his disease was a tumour, which had existed 
probably for years, in the cerebellum. The two surgeons 
who performed the post-mortem examination were greatly 
interested by the “unusually great beauty of the brain, as 
well as by the remarkable depth and completeness of that 
portion, in which, according to Gall, the sense of music 
lies."—I will here beg permission to quote some remarks 
from the Wiener Musikzeitung, in an article on a concert 
given by the Deceased in the Theatre an der Wien. “I 
have already,” says the writer of the article in question, 
“ expressed myself to the effect that, acting in obedience to my 
most profound conviction, I concede the dignity of being a true 
artist nly to him who proves himself in his artistic efforts a 
thoroughly decided character, who gives the reins to his indi- 
viduality ; who follows his own inward impulse, not caring for 
what may be said by the blind multitude; nay, who considers 
every concession to the public an unanswerable offence, never 
to be expiated. On the present occasion, I have mentioned 
Molique, with joyful enthusiasm, as one of these rare and emi- 
nent characters in art, and set him up as the ‘ Polar Star’ to 
the very many individuals who pursue the broad road of mere 
flat virtuosity, entirely sacrificing the pound or drachm, as the 
case may be, of intellect which they have received from above. 
Molique disdains utterly to make concessions, at the cost of his 
poetic originality, to the unthinking musical masses. His Violin 
Concertos and his Fantasias are by no means such compositions, 
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as correspond with the empty notions advanced in recent times ; 
notions which the representatives of abstract virtuosity, from extra- 
vagant complaisance for republic, adopt, and carry out in their 
works ;—no, Molique gives us profoundly considered, organi- 
cally framed Symphonies, proceeding, and developed, from a 
virgin source (the motive), with obbligato—violin. He does 
full justice to every separate instrument in the orchestra, giving 
it its full artistic importance, and understands, as very few 
others understand, how to unite these isolated and separate 
elements into one beautiful whole.” So says the Wiener Musik- 
zeitung. But the whole world of music with which Molique 
came in contact must have thought the same of him. This 
is proved by the numerous marks of honour which were con- 
ferred on him, and which it is now my duty, to mention. 
Molique possessed the diploma as Honorary Member of the 
National Musical Association of Germany (1839); of the Musical 
Association of Austria (1839); of the Frankfort Liederkranz 
(1840); of the North German Musical Association, Hamburgh 
(1842); of the Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome (1843); of the 
Hungarian Musical Association, Pesth (1845); of the Mozarteum, 
Salzburg (1846); of the Conservatory, Prague (1847); of the 
Netherlandish Society for the Promotion of Musical Art, 
Rotterdam (1851); of the Philharmonic Society, Bou- 
logne (1852); of the Presidentship of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society, London (1860); of the Royal Academy 
of Music, London. The Managing Committee of the Tiedge- 
stiftung at Dresden, also, distinguished the deceased by trans- 
mitting to him, in the latter part of last summer, a splendid 
present. Just as it was a blessing for the musical world, and a 
brilliant point in musical history, a life so glorious, whether we 
look upon the deceased as a man or as an artist, must be a 
guiding star for his esteemed family, and an intellectual support 
never to be forgotten, for their future, while every sincere dis- 
ciple of genuine art will make a pilgrimage to his grave at 
Cannstadt, F, 











WAIFS. 


Among the musical incidents of the week have been the séance 
(‘‘sitting”) of the Musical Union, at which M. Rubinstein (a Russian) 
played ; the second pianoforte recital of Madame Arabella Goddard (an 
Englishwoman); and the fifth recital of Herr Hallé (a German). 
The first took place on Tuesday, the second on Thursday, the last 
yesterday. ‘The first and the third (when the Russian and the German 
played) were honoured by the presence of Royalty in the honoured 
person of the Princess of Wales. When will such a distinction to an 
English artist, however accomplished? Echo (Irish) answers—never / 

Abbé Liszt has returned to Rome from Germany. 

Herr Richard Wagner celebrated his fifty-seventh birthday on 
Saturday last. 

A journal has been established in Santiago, Chili, under the title of 
Las Bellas Artes. 

Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Bettini have come to London, 
for the concert season. 

The Hamlet of Ambroise Thomas has been given successfully at 
Marseilles, with Madame Balbi as Ophelia. 

It is reported that Madame Volpini is engaged for a series of 
performances at the Royal Italian Opera. 

It is reported that M. Pasdeloup will shortly retire from the direction 
of the Lyrique. His first season has been singularly unfortunate. 

Referring to a performance of Rossini’s Mass in a New York Catholic 
church, Watson's Art Journal says :— 

“ A hard working German pianist had played in previous attempts to produce 
Rossini’s last work upon a cabinet organ, and his name appeared upon this 
programme as organist. Just as the prelude or rather postlude should commence, 
that unfortunate player was pulled off the organ seat, and some other person 
thrust into his seat. This ejection was bad enough, but Herr Schneider had to 
endure still further injury to his professional amour propre, for a leading journal 





d d his playing in strong terms, and so he was forced to suffer martyrdom 
in sacred music’s cause, twice over ! ” 


The Café de l’Horloge in the Champs-Elysées is to be converted into 
a summer theatre, open to the sky. Operettas and ballets will constitute 
the programme. 


In honour of the 30th representation of Faust at the Grand Opera, 
M. Faure was presented by his director, M, Perrin, with a snufi-box 
value 10,000 frances. 


M. Ernest Demunck, the Belgian violoncellist, who was here as a boy 
(with his father, a noted professor of the instrument) more than twenty 
years since, is now in London, 


The Gazette Musicale says :—‘* There is much talk of a new pupil of 
Wartel’s, named Hohler. He is an English tenor, who sings remark- 
ably.” In the name of the Prophet—figs, 


A Baden correspondent informs us that Rossini’s Mass was given 
there on May 20th with immense success, All the principals, fond 
and chorus belonged to M. Bagier’s troupe. 

Carlotta Patti, Theodore Ritter, and their company have returned 
from their artistic tour, highly pleased with the reception they met 
with at Constantinople and other Oriental towns. 

A new full-length portrait of Beethoven has been discovered in 
Germany, photographs from which will, no doubt, reach this country. 


Malle. Ilma di Murska left London the week before last for some 
baths in Switzerland. So we shall hear no more of the fiery Hungarian 
this season. Zant pis. She held her own, and that nobly. 

The name of Madame Patey-Whytock was inadvertently omitted 
from the list of artists engaged for the Norwich Festival given in our 
last week’s issue. Madame Patey will act as first English contralto, 


Madame Sainton-Dolby begins her farewell provincial tour in 
September next. It will extend over five months, Among the artists 
engaged are Messrs, W. H. Cummings and Lewis Thomas. Oratorios 
will be given in the principal towns, conducted by M. Sainton. 


Our New York correspondent states that Rossini’s Mass was performed 
at the Academy of Music in front of the Cathedral scene from the 
Prophéte. Will the Royal Italian Opera managers take a transatlantic 
hint, and, next Wednesday, back the executants with the Cathedral 
scene from Faust ? 


Rossini’s Mass was performed on Tuesday week by the pupils of M. 
and Madame Sainton-Dolby, assisted by Mrs. George Dolby, Miss Wells, 
Madame Sainton, Mr, Byron, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, principal vocaliste, 
Mr. Thouless, pianoforte, and Herr Meyer Lutz, harmonium. M. Sainton 
conducted, and the whole passed off well. 


La France Musicale thinks the following paragraph from a Madrid 
journal “ assez curieux ” for quotation, and so do we :— 

“Tn answer to those who say that La Patti is a Jewess, M. Saldoni, com- 
poser, affirms that Adelina Patti, born at Madrid the 19th February, 1843, was 
baptized several days after in the parish of her guartier.” 

The portrait of Handel, presented by the illustrious composer to his 
relatives at Halle, on the occasion of his last visit in 1750, has just been 
bought by some Hamburgh dilletanti for 400 thalers (£60). A town 
subscription is proposed, with a view to its being purchased for the 
communal library, which already possesses 129 volumes of the master's 
manuscript scores, 

In a notice of M. Paque’s concert, the Daily News says:— 

““M. Paque’s solos consisted of a sonata by Boccherini, and a fantasia of his 
own on subjects from Guillaume Tell; the first displaying his fine tone and 
good cantabile style ; the second being chiefly calculated for the exhibition of 
executive facility. ‘The general applause which followed the performance of 
M. Paque, enthusiastic as it was, was fully merited.” 

L’Art Musical states that the receipts of the Royal Italian Opera 
when Madame Patti appears range from £1,500 to £1,800; and that 
Mdlle. Nilsson only draws from £700 to £1,000. As for Mdille. Tietjens, 
we are told— Son influence sur le public est 4 peu prés nulle.” May 
we ask Messrs. Gye and Mapleson if it is worth while sending 
particulars of their good or bad fortune to M. Leon Escudier ? 


The Atheneum of the 22nd ult. has the annexed announcement :— It 
is stated by several of our contemporaries that Sir Michael Costa has been 
requested by the Crown Princess of Prussia to compose a national hymn 
for her adopted country.” The hymn has been composed and performed 
in the presence of the Prussian Royal family during Sir Michael Costa’s 
recent visit to Berlin; and so gratified was the King of Prussia with 
the composition that his Majesty, the day after the hearing of the 
work, conferred on Sir Michael the Cross of the Red Eagle of the third 
class—that is, he was made officer of the Order at once. The National 
Hymn will be executed, with full orchestral and choral forces, at the next 
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visit of Sir Michael Costa to Berlin, which will be towards the close of 
the year, when his Z/i will be performed in the Prussian capital for the 
first time, shortly after the production of the German adaptation of 
Naaman at Stuttgardt, where H/i was heard last November, with 
such signal success,”— Queen. 


Signor Muzio, conductor of the Cairo Italian Opera, is in Italy for the 
purpose of engaging an orchestra of sixty, and a chorus of sixty-six. 

Malle, Ilma di Murska left London the day after the first and only 
performance of Robert le Diable at the Royal Italian Opera. 

Le Figaro denies the rumour that M. Pasdeloup is about to retire 
from.the Lyrique, and states that he will try another season. 


Mdille. Lucca, Madame Norman-Neruda, and Madame Monbelli are 
engaged for the approaching season at Wiesbaden. 

‘Miss Blanche Ellerman, pupil of Signor Arditi, is engaged to sing, 
on the 26th instant, at Baden-Baden, after which she proceeds to the 
United States, where she has been engaged as prima donna by the 
Ritchings-Barnard. Company, for ten months. Miss Ellerman will 
make her début as Arline, in the Bohemian Girl, at Philadelphia. 

A monument is about to be erected in the city of Warsaw to F. 
Chopin. Count Berg and Prince Orloff have headed a public sub- 
scription set on foot for the purpose of raising the necessary sum. ‘The 
Governor of Warsaw has entrusted the execution of the monument to 
M. Ciprian Godebski, the son-in-law of Servais, the violoncellist. An 
‘© Aurora” by M. Godebski created a very favourable impression at the 
Paris Exposition. 

It is not generally known that Patti was baptized moyennant a squirt 
fall of holy water, as allowed by Rome in cases of danger. A contem- 
porary, however, announces the fact (by implication) :— 

“Tt was announced a few days ago that the Marquise de Caux had taken 
a house in London, and that Mdlle. Adelina Patti would appear shortly in her 
great part of Amina in La Sonnambula. It may be unnecessary to explain 
to most of our readers that the Marquis de Caux has a mother who is Marquise 
de Caux, and that his wife, née Adelina Patti, also bears that honourable title. 
But it may. be of use to apprise some of our contemporaries of the fact that 
there are two Marquises de Caux living contemporancously, just as there were 
until lately two Duchesses of Sutherland, and there still are two Duchesses of 
Marlborough.” 

The notice of Saturday fortnight’s opera is almost as full of French 
phrases as the famous one of Thackeray’s in Men's Wives about the 
‘‘ Ravenswing.” 

Our excellent contemporary, the Sunday Times (May 30), speaks as 
follows of the production of Don Bucefalo at the Royal Italian Opera, 
on the night previous :— 

“¢ A little nonsense now and then,’ says some rhymester, ‘is relished by the 
best of men.’ In their anxiety to please, our opera directors went, last night, 
beyond the.scope of this dictum, and gave ‘the best of men’—there are not a 
few as a matter of course among their patrons—a good deal of nonsense. In 
other words, they produced Antonio Cagnoni’s comic opera, Don Bucefalo, a 
work having a very silly libretto full of buffoonery without fun, and music 
suggested, for the most part, by genius other than that peculiar specimen which 
seems to be the composer's. But we must speak of the opera another time ; 
all that is required now being ani expression of wonder at its production. This 
we hereby give, in the interest of art, in the interest of Italian opera, and not 
less in the interest of the Italian Operahouse. Don Bucefalo, however, like 
the unattractive creations of nature, has served some purpose ; though whether, 
like them, a useful one is another matter. It has done the following, for example 
—+placed Signor Bottero very prominently forward, and showed that he can put on 
a semblance of humour—that he has a falsetto rather better than his natural 
voice—that he can play the pianoforte and sundry other instruments badly, 
and that he is lucky in not having made his début at Mr. German Reed’s, where 
remembrances of one John Parry come thickly on the public mind. Moreover 
it showed the excessive good nature of an English audience, upon which hence- 
forth Botteros of all kinds may make unlimited demands. Not only did those 
present laugh, but actually possessed their souls in patience throughout a 
pianoforte transcription of ‘Ah! te o cara’ and a pot pourri, both played, 
we suppose intentionally, as studies in false notes. At all this, and for ouly one 
reason, the stones of the magnificent theatre did not cry out.” 


The following appeared in a recent number of the Surrey Lighthouse, 
and Epsom and Dorking General Intelligencer :-— 

“ An incident—we hardly know whether to call it an accident—occurred 
on the road to the Derby which might have wrenched from his proud place in 
the operatic world a gentleman of European fame. As Augustus Harris, Esq., 
was driving Epsomwards in a carriage drawn by a pair of valuable and spirited 
horses, a tall and ungainly individual, hatless, with blond dishevelled hair, and 
mounted upon a lively bicycle, darted out of a narrow lane running at right 
angles to the road, and came into violent collision with the celebrated stage- 
manager's equipage. ‘The result may be guessed. Mr. Harris's noble animals 
shied, reared, flew around, and upset the carriage, with its distinguished oceu- 
pant, into the middle of the road. By a miracle there was no more serious 











disaster, Mr. Harris escaped unhurt, and all who witnessed the event were not 
slow to congratulate each other that a life so valuable was mercifully spared. 
The unhappy cause of this mischief, though not so deserving, was equally for- 
tunate, and, picking himself up from under the feet of the horses, he took to 
flight across the fields, leaving his bicycle a ruin. Of course he was pursued, 
caught, and brought back, When asked his name, he responded, half-intel- 
ligibly, ‘ Don Bueefalo,’ and to indignant remonstrances against his behaviour, 
he could only mutter ‘ Vendetta.’ The prevailing impression was in favour of 
his lunacy, and, adopting it, Mr. Harris generously consented to forego ulterior 
proceedings. When last seen, the miserable man was making futile attempts 
to repair his bicycle.” 

Since reading the above a rumour has reached us that the cause of 
Mr. Harris’s undignified “ spill” was one Signor Ciampi, who imagined 
himself to have a grievance against the accomplished stage-manager. 
We put it upon record without the remotest faith in its trath. We have 
been further informed, on authority, more or less doubtful, that Signor 
Ciampi, when openly accused of upsetting Mr. Harris, muttered some 
unintelligible explanation. Another authority scarcely more trast- 
worthy, states that the real offender was Signor Bottero, who thus 
avenged himself for the mise-en-scéne of Don Bucefalo, to which he 
attributes the failure of that opera. 


What we want is to get the educated classes, whose attendance can alone 
make actors and actresses, to visit the theatre habitually, instead of going 
once, out of curiosity to see a new piece, and then leaving the house to the 
less cultivated folk, the ‘railway people,” and the rest who are pleased with 
anything, provided it be not refined enough to insult them by making a 
demand upon their brains. But the educated class has too much sense to 
spend its money often upon the only seats in which it is the thing to be seen. 
So the private boxes and stalls are occupied, for the most part, by vulgar rich 
people, and the rest of the house is delivered over to vulgar people of less 
means—and rubbish “runs.” That it is rubbish is not much excuse for the 
very numerous vulgarians who go to the private boxes to talk and laugh; or 
for the “swells” who, after a late dinner, yawn in the stalls, or still more 
offensively chatter there with the paintings from the academy of the demi- 
monde, ‘They need not manifest so openly their unconcern with the business 
of the stage, for it is quite certain that they do not know whether they are 
witnessing good acting or bad. But this is detail; it is piteously pleaded, 
however, by the poor actors, who ask how it is possible for them to put their 
hearts into their work, while they catch every word of the noisy flirtations in 
the private boxes, and see that the stalls are yawning? Here I interpolate 
a tribute to the highest personage but one in the kingdom. The Prince of 
Wales sets an admirable example. There is no talking in his box. He 
attends to the perfgrmance, such as it is, with the real courtesy which kindly 
recognizes an attempt to please. He has seen plenty of continental acting, 
before real audiences, but never allows English actors to feel that they suffer 
by the comparison, which must be inevitable. Flunkeydom might take the hint. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Horwoop & Crew.—‘ Sparkling Eyes,” song, by John Barnard. 

H. Bayxs (York ).—‘ Friedrichs-march,” by P. von Tugginer. 

C. J. Kiitz.—“ The Outcast,” song, by Bennett Gilbert. 

Boosty & Co.—“ The Bower of Roses,” song, by H. J. Yonge. 

Joszrn Wittrams.—' Eighteen Sketches”’ (Op. 77), and “ Variations on a theme 
by J. S. Bach ” (Op. 52), for the pianoforte, by Carl Reinecke. 

Metzier & Co.—‘ Sunday Musie’’ No.1. ‘‘ Exeter Hall” for June. * Sunday 
Part-songs,’’ No. 1, by Henry Smart. “A dream of the heart,” a new song. 

Wuits.—*' Regret,” chansonnette, by A. R, Dering. 

Rosert Cocks & Co.—“ O fair dove! O fond dove!” song, by Alfred Scott Gatty. 


Adbertisements. 


LHe VOICE oe SINGING 
DOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, _—_. 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 

No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC BY GOUNOD. 
*SOUVENANCE,” Nocturne pour Piano a aa om .. Price 
“ LE RENDEZVOUS.” Suite de Valses, pourPiano.. .. .. » = = 


Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. aa ae es ai ee i 
(Editions de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOSEY AND C0., LONDON. 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol I., 29 Pieces. 6s., cloth. 

HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., 24 Pieces, 6s., cloth. The Two vein bound 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT. Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

J. L. HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. ‘4s. 6d., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, ‘s. 6d, 

BOOSEYS NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP’S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 3s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs. 2 vols., 5s, each. 

MENDELSSOHN’S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS. Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads. Gilt 
edges, 88 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK. In three vols., 4s, each; or in one 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s, 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each. 

1. Beethoven’s Septuor. | 3. Beethoven’s Eroica, 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces. Two vols., 4s. each; or 
one vol., 8s. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN. A new and complete edition of 
Beethoven's 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART. A new and complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER’S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
3s. 6d 








TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 
TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 
TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano, 
2s, 64, 
TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 
—— ~ey he AND KREUTZER'S METHOD for the violin. New 
tion. 3s, 6d, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX. Complete. 12s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s. 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 4s. 

I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung bv Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s. 

GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 3s. 

THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale. 3s, 

SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. |Sung by Mr. Cummings, 4s, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s. 

THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s, 

FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 3s, 


SACRED WORKS, 


REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s, 

I WILL WORSHIP TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
Festivals. 3s, 

A HYMN OF THE HOME.-LAND. 1s. 

SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s, 

I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE, 


DAY DREAMS. Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs.) 4s. 
COX AND BOX. (Airs.) 5s. 











LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 


BOVTON SMITH’S 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





Blue bells. A whisper from the woodlands 
Snowdrops. Anticipation of Spring 


Greeting, Transcription of Mendelssohn's i ath 


song... sais ose 


ee 


Suoni la tromba. Mélodie de l’opéra I Paritani 


La Bayadére.*, Mazurka brillante 


Philomel. A reminiscence of ia td Valey, 


Clifton ... a i 


Un Ballo in Maschers, “Fantaisie sur roe 


de Verdi.. 
Sur le lac. i de a 
La Napolitaine. Morcean élégant 
The echo of the waves. Réverie 
Une nuit & Seville. Bluette 
Le ruisseau. Impromptu ini 
La Sympathie. Romance ‘ 
La rositre. Mazurka élégante ... a 
The blue bells of Scotland. Fantaisie 
The nightingale and — Morceau 


concert ... oe ove 

La vivandiére. Mazurka de concert ... 
Adéle. Invitation pour la valse ... oe 
La fuite des fées. Galop de salon... 
La donna é mobile age 
Romance de l’opéra Rigoletto... ... 
Barcarolle d’'Oberon .. =a 

The sweetest rose ase tan 


The harp that once through Tara's iit’. 


The last rose of summer ae eve 
The Sicilian mariner’s hymn... —... 
Rousseau’s dream... en ith 


Kyrie Eleison (Mozart's 12th Mass) ... 
Il segreto per esser felici 

Home, sweet home ace ar > 
Ben @ ridicolo. (Randegger) ... ... 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN: & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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ROSSINI’S 
MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The English Edition of the above Work is now ready, price 128 
Also, the French Edition, printed on fine Paper, with Portrait, 
Autograph Letter, and Facsimile of the First Page of the Score, 
price 25s. 








The COMPLETE WORK, forPianoSolo - - - - - - - 106 
The FAVOURITE AIRS, Selected and Arranged for the Pianoforte by 

Frayz Nava, in Three Books - - - - - each 5 0 
Rocxstro’s GRAND PARAPHRASE, introducing the Gloria, O Salutaris, 

Agnus Dei,and Quoniam, - - - - - = -  - - 
Rocxstro's DOMINE DEUS, transcribed for the Piano - - ° e 

Other Arrangements for Pianoforte and Harmonium are in the Press. 

The celebrated SANCTUS, from Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle,” adapted 

to English Words, for the use of Choral Societies, Church Festivals, 

&e., Vocal Score - - - - - - - - - - - 04 








TO SINGING CLASSES, CHOIRS, &c. 


CHAPPELLS VOCAL LIBRARY 
PART SONGS, &e. 


Composed or Arranged by 
-. G.A.Macfarren . 2d. 





No. 
1, Dulce Domum. §.4.7.B. 


2. Down among the dead men, 5.4.7.3... " 2d. 

8. The Girl I left behind me. 5.4.7. .. ‘ 2d, 

4, British Grenadiers, 8.4.7.3. aa we “ 4d. 

5, Long live England's future Queen. s.a.T.3. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 

6, My task is ended (Song and Chorus). 4.7.B.n, Balfe 4d, 

7. Thus spake, one Summer's day, $.4.T.3. Abt 2, 

8. Soldier’s Chorus, 1.7.3.3. cae Gr ike Gounod 4d. 

9, The Kermesse (Scene from Faust”) .. Be Page esc 

10. Up, quit thy Bower. 5.4.7.3. rf Brinley Richards. 2d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. s.s.T.1.B. G. A. Macfarren . 4d. 
12, Faggot Binders’ Chorus .. errr Gounod 3. 
13, Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) Joseph Robinson. 6d. 
14, The Gipsy Chorus .. Ys Balfe 4d. 
15, Ave Maria! .. py re ie Se Arcadelt .. 2d. 
16, Hark! the herald Angels sing. *.4.7.B. Mendelssohn 2d. 
17, England yet (Solo and Chorus), .4.7.B, Jules Benedict .. 2d, 
18, The Shepherd's Sabbath-day. 8.4.7.3. J. L. Hatton 2d. 
19, Thoughts of Childhood. s.4.7.n, ea Henry Smart Qu. 
20. Spring's Return. 8.4.7.8.. xe Henry Smart 2d. 
21. An old Church Song. 8.4.7.3. .. rs 21, 
22. Sabbath Bells. 8.a.7.B. ..  .. ” 2d 
23, Serenade. 8.4.7.3. an tas pe 4d, 
24, Cold Autumn Wind. 8.4.7.3. .. ‘ ¥ «a ae 
25, Orpheus with his Lute. s.s.s. .. Bennett Gilbert .. 4d. 
2d. 


26. Lullaby. 84.4. ..  . 


27. This is my own, my Native Land. 5.4.1.3... 2d. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. s.4.1T.2. Dr. Rimbault 4d. 
29, God save the Queen. 5.4.1.3. ’ <a 2d. 
30. Rule, Britannia, $.4.7.B. .. - od. 
31, The Retreat, 1.1.3.3. wait te L. de Rille 4d, 
32. Lo! Morn is breaking. s.s.s. .. . Cherubini . 2d, 
33. Weare Spirits. sss. .. .. .. G. A. Macfarren . 4d. 
34, Market Chorus (Masaniello). s.4.7.3... Auber a 
35. The Prayers (Masaniello). s,4.1.3, < 4d. 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.4.7.3. Kueken 4d. 
37, Eve's glitt’ring Star. 5.4.7.3. .. ‘ 2d. 
38. When first the Primrose. §.4.7.8. ‘a 4d, 

2d. 


39. Oh! Dewdrop bright. 84.7.3... . 


(To be continued.) 








OCOHAPPHLIZ & CO. 


” 


G. A. Macfarren . 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





METZLER & 60:S PUBLICATION 
“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. XVII, VOL. 5, FOR JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Song, “For those at Sea” .. .. «. G. B. Allen. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Mozart’s ‘Ave Verum” Saville Stone, 
3. Hymn of Night. From the Latin, by the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. — - Henry Smart. 
4. Song, “As with gladness men of old” ... Himmel. 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No.16) E. F. Rimbault. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 
NOTICE.—Vols. I., I1., III., and IV. of “Exeter Hall” are now ready, 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


KUHE’S 
DRAWING-ROOM STUDIES 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


The uninteresting nature of many of the Exercises and Studies given to Pupils, 
with the view of strengthening their fingers and improving their style, is very often 
the reason of their being disregarded altogether or played in such a dull, spiritless 
way, as to fail entirely in their object. The set of Pieces now issued has been most 
carefully prepared by Mr. Kuhe to obviate this difficulty, and it is hoped will prove 
useful to Masters, as well as attractive to their Pupils. Each subject has been spe- 
cially chosen as the best fitted to the Studywhich it is intended to illustrate. 

1. Romance from Mehul's “ Joseph,” 
On tHE TREMOLANDO. 
2. *T'were Vain to Tell (celebrated Swiss Air), 
On Repeatep Notes. 
8. Duetto, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
On tHE Sraccarro. 
4, Oft in the Stilly Night, 
On THE Legato. 
5. Robin Adair, 
On THE SHakr. 
6. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 
Osx Grace Nores. 
7. The Blue Bells of Scotland, 
On Scares. 














8. Casta Diva, 
On THE CANTABILE. 


9. The Russian Hymn, 
On Reversep Posrrions. 


10. Chorus from “Tl Flauto Magico,” 
On Tutrps. 


11. Ah! che la Morte, 
On ARPEGGIOS. 


12. Charlie is my Darling, 
On Ocraves. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 








METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 
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Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 


SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Singing. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria. 


Price 18s. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met for a long time with a Singing School which we have 

rused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what. a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: 1st, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis His Schoul of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.”— Advertiser. 


‘‘ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable book to all those who engage themselves, professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


‘ From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”— Ozford 
Journal. 


‘“‘Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘ Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own. We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made a great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.”—Musical W orld. 
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THE CAMBRIAN PLUME. 


A NEW NATIONAL SONG, 


(WITH CHORUS 4D LIB.) 


Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves at Mr. Leslie’s Concerts, St. James’s Tall, 
and enthusiastically encored. 


Music by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Words by HENRY DAVIES. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The new national song ‘The Cambrian Plume,’ is likely to become 
extensively and deservedly popular, more especially if Mr. Sims Reeves sings 
it as magnificently as he did last night. In obedience to a rapturous encore, 
the great tenor departed from his usual custom and repeated the second verse, 
to the great delight of the audience. The harmonized chorus belonging to 
the song was sung by Leslie's Choir with great precision.” —Morning Poa. 

‘Mr. Sims Reeves also sang Drinley Richards’ new song, ‘The Cambrian 
Plume,’ for the first time. The air is bold, well marked, and pleasing, so 
that when Mr. Reeves brought to it all his magnificent resources, a tumultu- 
ous encore was inevitable. The composer accompanied and shared the 
triumph.” —Sunday Times. 


“In an effective new national song, ‘ The Cambrian Plume,’ by Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Mr. Sims Reeves displayed all his wonted fine qualities of voice 
and style.” — Daily News. 

“ Having written a popular song of loyalty, Mr. Richards has now essayed 
one of nationality. There are in the latter all the elements of another success. 
The melody is well marked as to rhythm, and ‘catching’ is its phrases. The 
accompaniment, made up of bold and simple harmonies, is in excellent taste. 
Not Welshmen alone will be pleased with ‘The Cambrian Plume.’ ’—J/usical 
World. 

“Lestik’s Concerts.—A new national song, ‘The Cambrian Plume,’ 
which was loudly re-demanded, will take its place by the established favourite, 
‘God bless the Prince of Wales.’ The magnificent singing of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, followed by the equally excellent rendering of the chorus, at once took 
the ear of the audience, and the repetition of the second verse was an unmis- 
takable necessity.” —The Choir. 


“The Cambrian Plume’ was sung with the peculiarly appropriate manner 
and expression that give a special charm to everything which enjoys the 
advantage of exposition by Mr. Sims Reeves. The new national song, for 
which Mr. Brinley Richards played the accompaniment, was encored by 
acclamation. Popular words and a ringing melody will speedily make ‘ The 
Cambrian Plume’ widely known.”—Morning Star. 


“ Good music, set to words of sound sense, without a suspicion of clap-trap, 
is to be heartily commended. Such is ‘ The Cambrian Plume.’ The words 
are vigorous, manly, and patriotic, and the music is bold, spirited, and 
martial. The well-treated chorus after each verse will, doubtless, add to the 
ged of the song, which deserves to be wide and lasting.”—Jforning 

ost. 

“ Lesuiz’s Concerts (St. James’s Hall).—Mr. Sims Reeves sang, for the 
first time, Brinley Richards’ ‘ Cambrian Plume,’ which elicited an unanimous 
encore, and will, no doubt, seize hold of the loyal and patriotic sympathies of 
the public and with the same irresistible force as ‘God bless the Prince of 
Wales’ has already done.”—Musical Times. 





The Song in D and F, price 4s.; Chorus Parts (the Set), 8d, 
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